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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


No other Armstrong Floor is so widely used 
in stores and offices as Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
There are many reasons why it’s so often the 
first choice of wise buyers. It offers the 
widest selection of decorative effects—more 
today than ever before. Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum is moderate in cost yet long famous 
for the way it takes hard wear. New quality 
improvements make it even more durable. 

It’s comfortable underfoot, easy to keep 
clean with a minimum of time and effort. 


This is Armstrong’s Rubber Tile. You can tell it by the 
gleam of its mirror-like surface, by the rich clarity of the colors, by the 
way it cushions your footsteps. You'll find Armstrong’s Rubber Tile most 
often in places where an atmosphere of luxury is wanted. It’s a floor that 
contributes to that feeling. Armstrong’s Rubber Tile is favored by archi- 
tects and decorators because of the wide range of high style colors. Almost 
endless effects can be created with this floor. Businessmen like Armstrong's 
Rubber Tile because it’s reasonable in first cost, yet wears for years. 


This is Armstrong's Asphalt Tile 


Send for free booklet —“Which Floor for When you want to keep first cost to a mini- 
Your Business?” New 20-page booklet in full ™mum, and still have a colorful and attractive 
color gives all the facts about Armstrong’s floor, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is your logical 
Rubber Tile, Asphalt == choice. Though low in price, this floor is 
Tile, Linoleum, and other noted for toughness and durability. There 
Armstrong’s Resilient gi are many colors to choose from and, since 
Floors for business and yar ) _ it’s laid a tile at a time, your floor can have 
industrial uses. Write | any design you want. Because it’s not 
Armstrong Cork Com- ‘Aten | ~—soharmed by alkaline moisture, this floor is 
pany, Floor Division, 5002 F » ideal for use in basements and on concrete 
Charlotte St, Lancaster, Pa. | "floor slabs in direct contact with the ground. 





A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


H E's “tacking” a screen but the frame 
is metal. He does it by using a 
spaghettilike tube of Koroseal. 

When a manufacturer first had his 
idea for this new-type screen, he knew 
he must find a material that would lock 
the screen in the channel without cut- 
ting, that would be flexible enough to 
push in place easily, and pull out just 
as easily to replace worn screen. It had 
to stand sun, air, moisture, all sorts of 
weather, as ‘long as the metal frame 
itself. Koroseal met all those demands. 

Yet this is only one of hundreds of 
things Koroseal can do. For example, 


it may give some product a new 
package— one that’s strong, can be 
transparent or in any color or pattern. 


One that can be heat sealed, to itself, or _ 


laminated to other materials. 

It may give some product a new 
finish — one that’s colorful, pleasant to 
the touch, soft, tough, easily cleanable. 
Because it’s virtually scuffproof, Koro- 
seal looks new long after other materials 
look scratched and worn. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in sheets, films, coatings, tubes, 
almost ale“ cizes, It can be 

takes a 


high fire-polish gloss, or a rich grain. In 
most forms it resists flame — it won't 
burn unless you hold it directly and 
continuously in flame. 

Chances are this versatile material 
can make your product better and 
more sales-worthy. We'll be glad to 
work with you, supply samples for 
experiment, and our technicians will 
work with yours. Just write: The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales 
Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Keoroseal-——Trado Mark Reg. U. S. Pat 


BEGoodrich 
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CONCRETE helps steady 
a billion-mile aim 


be GIANT 200-inch Hale telescope on Palomar Mountain in Cali- 
fornia, with which astronomers hope to urflock cosmic secrets, is a 
huge camera. It records light from objects a billion light years away 
on photographic film. To guard against vibration during hour-long 
exposures, the delicate machinery which operates the telescope is 
mounted in rigid, shakeproof concrete independent of the concrete 
foundations and walls of the massive observatory dome. 


This is another way concrete is serving mankind. Its resistance to 
weather, termites, vermin and fire makes concrete the ideal building 
material for homes, schools, hospitals, factories, farm and office build- 
ings, pavements or pipe lines. Concrete can be designed to render years 
of trouble-free service under the most punishing climate or wear. 


This unusual! durability, resulting in fewer repairs and less mainte- 
nance, makes concrete economical construction over the years. Here’s 
why, in simple arithmetic: Moderate first cost + low maintenance 
expense + long years of service = low-annual-cost construction. 


So whatever you plan to build, you’ll be money ahead in the long 
run to choose firesafe, durable, low-annual-cost concrete construction. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Movie Doctors 


Newsweek (Feb. 6) states that “A major 
producer will poll more than a million homes 
to find out what’s keeping people away from 
the movies. Weekly attendance last year wa, 
down nearly 25 per cent from the 1946 
peak of 80,500,000 and is still slipping.” 

I should like to help solve the mystery of 
why many people prefer a good magazine. 
at home, with the price of a theater tickci 
in their pockets, to the doubtful diversion of 
two hours of murder scenes, revolting vul- 
garity, or disjointed slapstick comedy that is 
an insult to the intelligence . . . 


Curis OsBoRNE 
Tampico, Mexico 


>... The public doesn’t expect overstuffed 
chairs to lounge in—just give them a little 
more leg room. I am only 5 feet 10% inches, 
but what does a tall person do when the 
average patron can’t find a place for his legs 
and feet? When I get up in the morning, my 
wife looks at my stiff knees and remarks: 
“Hmm. Another double feature at.the Bijou 
om night,” and then gets the liniment bot- 
R50. 6.6 


NorMaN E. Duane 
Canton, IIL 


>“... What’s keeping people away?”—pop- 
corn, and they know it and don’t mind, the 
profit as an eating place exceeding the loss 
from réduced attendance. 
I. M. ALEXANDER 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


The Waring Alma Mater 


I would like to be among the first alumni 
of the Pennsylvania State College to voice an 
objection to the statement made in News- 
wEEK, Feb. 6, concerning Fred Waring ... 

[He] did not attend the university of 
Pennsylvania [sic] but was a member of the 
class of 1922 at Penn State. We are proud 
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The Felephone Onertor 
who Saved a Life 


JUST AS HER OWN LIFE HAD BEEN 
SAVED TWENTY YEARS BEFORE BY 
ANOTHER OPERATOR 


(From a recent broadcast of the radio 
program, “The Telephone Hour.”) 


“Teaticee years ago in the busy town 
of Vineland, New Jersey, Nicholas and 
Tessie Pennino and their two-year-old 
daughter, Marjorie, were nearly as- 
phyxiated by coal gas fumes from a 
stove in their home. Mother and 
daughter were both unconscious when 
Mr. Pennino managed to craw] to the 
telephone and ask faintly for help be- 
fore he, too, was overcome by the deadly 
fumes. 





Miss Marjorie Pennino and Tom Shirley, radio 
announcer. Miss Pennino received an ovation 
from the studio audience when she was intro- 
duced after the radio broadcast. 


A fast-thinking telephone operator 
for the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company received his call, realized 
something was wrong, and notified a 
doctor. Because of that operator’s alert- 
ness, baby Marjorie and her parents 
recovered, 


But that’s not the end. There’s a 


sequel—a sequel that was played nearly , 


twenty years later. It took place in the 
same kind of setting—a home filled with 
poisonous gas — a weak voice calling 
into a telephone for help, and a tele- 
phone operator on the other end who 
knew just what to do. The cast was 
different except for the principal 
player. For this time the operator who 
traced the desperate call, found the 


‘+THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ wirn THe BELL TELEPHONE 


ORCHESTRA AND FAMOUS GUEST SOLOISTS, IS BROADCAST. EVERY 
MONDAY NIGHT OVER THE NBC NETWORK. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 










exact location of the house, and noti- 
fied the police in a matter of minutes, 
was none other than Marjorie Pennino. 


Yes, Marjorie Pennino had grown 
up and joined the Telephone Com- 
pany shortly after her graduation from 
Vineland High School. And so twenty 
years later, by the same kind of quick 
thinking that had helped to save her 
own life, Marjorie helped to save the 
life of another. 


A story with an O. Henry twist, yes! 
But a true one! And one we think is a 
pretty good illustration of how tele- 
phone people like to give “that extra 
touch of helpfulness.” 





E GAVE the order in self-defense. 
This would keep them at a 
distance those objectionable 
callers who hitched up their chairs 
close to his, and almost suffocated 
him with varying degrees of halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). 


How About You? 


Do you take steps to put your breath 
on the agreeable side Selene you 
make a business or social call? You'd 
better, because the next time you 
may get a cool reception... or 
none at all! 


Why risk offending when it’s so 
easy to rinse your mouth with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the delightful, 
extra-careful precaution against off- 
color breath. 





Your breath instantly becomes 
sweeter, fresher, stays that way, too 

. not for seconds . . . not for 
minutes . . . but for hours, usually. 


When you want to be at your best, 
never, never omit Listerine Antiseptic 
before any date . . . business or 
social. Better still, get in the habit 
of using it night and morning. 


While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, most cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial 
fermentation of tiny food particles 
clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such fermen- 
tation, then overcomes the odors fer- 
mentation causes. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Before any date LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


the extra-careful precaution against Bad Breath 
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of Fred and don’t like having him credited 
to those city slickers in Philadelphia. 


GerorceE S. Rose 
New York City 


> Fred Waring got his start, not at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the lowlands of 
Philadelphia, but rather at the Pennsylvania 
State College in the high pure air of the Nit- 
tany Mountains in the very center of the 
state. This undoubtedly accounts for the fact 
that Fred’s music always has that pure sweet 
tone that others lack. Some 50,000 other 
Penn Staters will tell you the same thing. 


Jack BEATER 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


® Penn Staters won’t like it! 


ELIZABETH KILLINGER KUNKER 
Ambler, Penn. 


> As a fellow member . . . of the Board of 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania State College, 
I view [the statement] with alarm and un- 
derstandable chagrin . . . I suspect that Fred 
will be equally nonplussed! 


Grorce H. Younc 
Assistant Director 
Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


He is. Mr. Waring, a member of the Class 
of 1922, attended the Pennsylvania State 
College in 1918-20. He was appointed to 
the Board of Trustees two years ago by Gov. 
James H. Duff. 


Jodhpurs 


In reading the article “New Nations in an 
Ocean of Ferment” (Newsweek, Feb. 6), 
I came across the sentence: “A dark man in 
a high-collared black coat, white jodhpurs, 
and white cap mounted to the gilt throne.” 

What attracted my attention was that the 
word “jodhpurs” was used correctly, ob- 
viously meaning trousers and not boots. To 
see this word used as it should be was not 
surprising in your report, as that was to be 
expected. It was, however, a pleasant change 
from seeing “jodhpurs” advertised as boots 
in various ads by riding-equipment makers 
who purport to purvey the proper covering 
for the well-heeled equestrian foot. 

The article was, by the way, most interest- 
ing and instructive. F 


Joun F. Huycx 
Wells, Vt. 


Shiner Test 


Wilhelm Witzel, the German, and Dr. C. 
B. Welton, the American, are a number of 
years behind a Spaniard in regard to predict- 
ing the sex of the unborn child ( NEwswEek, 
Jan. 30). 

Many years ago a Spaniard—unknown to 
me—wrote a book professing a theory to de- 
termine the sex of the unborn . . . The 
method had been remarkably consistent. Out 
of twenty predictions, eighteen have been 
correct! 

The system, though similar to Witzel’s, is 
much simpler. An abnormal amount of blood 
in the lower eyelid (a mild shiner in either 
eye) indicates that a girl is on the way. No 
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WORLD’S FINEST, MOST MODERN 
AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


. the new 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
DISHES ACTUALLY 
ORY IN THEIR 
OWN HEAT / 















WHAT OTHER DISHWASHER 
CAN MATCH THESE FEATURES: 
%* Top-opening for easy ‘‘sink-level’’ loading! 

* No stooping, no squatting! 


% GIANT capacity—holds a WHOLE DAY’S 
DISHES for family of four! 


* Super-hot water—hotter than your hands 
could stand! 


%* COMPLETELY automatic—just turn one 
simple control! 


% Saves time... saves work . . . saves water! 


* G-Eperformance engineering assures long- 
lasting dependability! 



























“Natural-Heat” Drying! 
When lid opens after washing 
operation (automatically, too!) 
hot air rises upward .. . evapora- 
tion action takes place... dishes 
ACTUALLY DRY IN THEIR OWN 
HEAT! 





ONLY G-E ENGINEERING 
COULD BRING YOU ALL THIS! 


Where else but in a G-E could you find: 


1 “Spray-Rub” washing that really gets rid of sticky 
food, crusty grease. 

2 Double rinsing that makes glasses, silver, dishes really 
shine. 


3 “NATURAL-HEAT” drying that ACTUALLY LETS 
DISHES DRY IN THEIR OWN HEAT! 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT! EASY TERMS! 


See the new G-E Automatic at your G-E dealer’s NOW. 
No charge, no obligation for free demonstration! For the 
name of your nearest G-E dealer, look under ‘‘Dishwash- 
ing Machines’’ in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
Or write to General Electric Company, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Also see the new G-E Portable Dishwasher 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





‘Personnas 
really have’ 
9 lives” 


yes... 






superd 


. 


shaves guaranteed 


from every 


There is just no comparison between 
Personnas and ordinary blades. To con- 
vince you, we make this daring guar- 
antee: at least 9 superb shaves from every 
blade or your money refunded. 

Try these famous precision blades and 
you, too, will discover that Personna lux- 


PERSONNA 


precision injector blades 
fit your injector razor perfectly! 


- ian 
> 


20 for 89¢ © 10 for 59¢ 
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in the handy ZIPAK 


10 for *] 
_ § for 50¢ 


ersonna blade | 


casi eee 


ury is actually an economy .. . because 
Personnas give cleaner, smoother shaves 
- +. and more, many more, of them. 

Our money-back plan enables you to 
try Personna precision blades without 
risk. Get a pack today ... they cost a few 

pennies more, but they’re Personnas, 
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discoloration or a pale complexion indicates 
that a boy is in the making! 

Furthermore, no expensive instruments or 
intensive medical training is required for this 
method. And it works! 


Wma. Gorpvon WIcHT 
Bonsall, Calif. 


> Last summer while at a doctor’s summer 
cottage I started reading a book published 
last century and whose author was given as 
Aristotle. In it I read that he used the same 
test you attribute to Dr. Wilhelm Witzel for 
determining the sex of an unborn child, so I 
would not say that it is a new test. 

Aristotle lived, I believe, from 384 to 
$22 B.C, 

J. A. MacDoNALp 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Alaskan Information 


Since you printed my letter in NEwsweex 
[Jan. 2], I have been snowed under with 
letters asking for information as per jobs, etc. 
I cannot afford to buy stamps to answer all 
of these . . . As far as I know a person should 
not come up here unless he has a job before- 
hand, or at least enough money to hold him 
over until work is found—or to return home on. 

Here in Nenana we have very little work 
for outsiders, and during the long, dark 
winter the town is practically dead except 
for the fun we stir up. Sometimes we have 
turkey shoots, dog races, and dances .. . 
Nenana is where the famous ice pool is lo- 
cated, where hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are won on the minute, hour, day, and 
month the ice [breaks up] . 

In summer there is a sort ‘of wild hilarity 
prevailing in the village, but in winter, when 
the cold winds sweep up and down the 
streets, it is a pretty dreary place. But there 
is music in the howl of the malemutes, and 
during the dark evenings the! dog teams come 
silently slipping into town. These dogs have 
mask markings on their faces and they are 
very wolflike in appearance . . . 

The people in Nenana are just about the 
nicest on earth, whites or natives, and we 
have some splendid times. 

Greorce GALE 

Nenana, Alaska 
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HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
THE NEW 


—— you've no idea of the many 
wonderful new things that are now 
happening in motoring... 


—unless you’ve already driven the 
beautiful new 1950 Lincoln and the mag- 
nificent new 1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 

For nothing could be finer than these 
new 1950 Lincolns today! 

There’s new distinction in Lincoln’s 
brilliant new exterior styling. New smart- 


ness in Lincoln’s rich new appointments 












and upholsteries. New luxury in 
Lincoln’s superb new “Salon Styled” in- 
teriors—which are, we believe, the most 
beautiful in all the world. 


You enjoy new ease and comfort, too— 
with Lincoln’s graceful new steering... 
restful new springing...relaxing new 
weather control system...whisper-quiet 
new Fiberglas soundproofing. 


And as you drive, you discover per- 
formance unlike anything you’ve ever 
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known before. For nothing could be finer- 
in-action than the silken-smooth, great 
new Lincoln “inVincible 8” engine com- 
bined with HyprA-MaTic* ! It is virtually 
“velvetized” motion on the road! 


Why not—for a truly new experience 
in motoring luxury—make an appoint- 
ment to drive the beautiful new 1950 
Lincoln and the magnificent new 1950 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan today! 


LINCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO, 


* Optional equipment at extra cost 
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it’s Profitable to Modernize with Mack... 


Your Mack lasts longer, so it costs you less per year. You also save on main- 
tenance and on the costly “absenteeism” of trucks laid up in the shop. 


An investment in Mack fire apparatus, Mack diesel or gasoline-powered trucks 
and buses is an investment in greater earning power. See your Mack branch 
or distributor at once, because your dollars today will buy more in a Mack 
than ever before. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, 
N. Y. Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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For Your Intormation 


POSTED ON PAKENHAM: Back in 1945 Newsweek 
photographer Ed Wergeles spent 28 days aboard a troop- 
crammed Liberty ship crossing the Pacific from Manila to 
San Francisco. Last fall he made the round trip in less 
than a week in a jaunt on Pan 
American’s first Stratocruiser flight 
to Tokyo. He had just enough 
time to take a few pictures (in- 
cluding this week’s cover shot) 
and pay a fast call on Compton 
Pakenham, chief of NEwsweEeEk’s 
Tokyo bureau. Pakenham whisked 
him home from the airport in the 
office jeep for dinner with some 
Tokyo officials. Wergeles listened to his kimonoed host dis- 
cussing affairs in voluble Japanese and watched him in 





' admiration handle chopsticks superbly and pad around the 


premises bootless. For Pakenham’s report on what Japanese 
think—in their own language—of American military bases 
in Japan after a peace treaty, see page 23. 


OVERHEARD OVERSEAS: The distributor of Newsweek 
International in Budapest has notified our Paris office to 
resume shipments back through the Iron Curtain . . . 
While in Washington recently, Dr. R. Djuanda, Minister 
for Economic Affairs for the United States of Indonesia, 
instantly identified Bureau Chief Ernest K. Lindley from 
his picture in NEwswEeEx’s Pacific edition. Other members 
of the Indonesian mission told Lindley they were regular 
readers of that edition when at home . . . On the other 
side of the world, Dr. Per Jacobsen, of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, receives NEWSWEEK International 
every week in Basle, Switzerland, and says he finds it more 
useful than any other American publication . . . 

From Nenana, Alaska, reader George Gale (see page 
6) forwards a letter he received from Mr. En Suel, di- 
rector of the Brazzaville radio station in French Equatorial 
Africa, reporting that he had read Gale’s comment in the 
“Letters” column of Newsweex International on the vul- 
nerability of Alaska to attack. Gale also noted that he had 
heard from other NEwsweEeEx readers in Australia, India, 
and Japan... And from Watsons Bay, ‘way Down Under, 
W.L.C. Townsend, chief sub-editor of The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, writes that his copy of Newsweek comes by 
air mail and that he would like us to publish an article 
explaining just how the United States last year financed 
its deficit of more than “500 thousand million dollars” 
($500,000,000,000). The editors are considering the story 
suggestion, but in the meantime we're sending Mr. Town- 
send a few pertinent statistics. 


THE COVER: Cavalry MP Hiram Franklin of Cincinnati, 
photographed talking to Kazutomo Shimizu of the Chofu 
police force, symbolizes the subject of U.S. military re- 
sponsibility in Japan, due for serious 
discussion in Washington. The re- 
turn of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
Tokyo last week focused attention 
on U.S. plans for a peace treaty 
with Japan. A detailed analysis of 
American policies toward that coun- 
try and the manner in which they 
will tie in with policy toward the 
Far East in general begins-on page 
23. The eight-column report also includes General Mac- 
Arthur’s new plans to come home. 
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THE MAN WHO LIKED 10 PAY AUTOMOBILE 


(PROVOCANVE, ISNT IT?) 


He said, “I'll admit, it seems rather coy 
-For a man of my age to be driving a toy... 
I'm a wee bit large and I feel like 10 fools 
But it keeps me from breaking the traffic rools!” 


He said, “Rules are fine, but how can you heed ’em 
If this is the way they sound when you read em: 


‘Whereas and whereof, the forenamed above 
Has said obligation to wit reinstation, 

For and/or collisions one must reimburse, 

It’s 10 years in jail or very much worse!’” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


6 6 *A 50¢ MAGAZINE! That’s what 


by Mt Friendly 









Here Mr. Friendly steps in and shows the poor fellow 
- American Mutual's wonderful illustrated magazine* 
Which explains in clear-cut, every-day language 
The rules for all 48 states— Financial Responsibility laws, 
How to report accidents, hand signals, state inspection, etc. 






Well, he learned almost all the state laws there are 
But he couldn’t obey them without a car... 

So he traded his Kiddie Kar in next day 
On 6 sedans and a sports coupay! 








it cost us to bring you this 
special edition of “WATCH” 
Magazine. Yet this guide to 
safer driving costs you only 

15 cents to cover cost of 
handling and postage. Get your 
copy today. Write American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. A-104, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 








© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 








Gathering Storm 

Intelligence reports on the speed with 
which Russia is building up its air force 
have convinced U. S. defense officials the 
Soviets are getting ready to strike some- 
where soon. Military planes become out- 
dated almost yearly; U. S. intelligence be- 


lieves the Soviets would not build such a ‘ 


gigantic force unless they plan to use it 
before it becomes obsolete. Belief is that 
the target will be in the West where the 
rewards for success—modern industry and. 
readily exploitable resources—are imme- 
diate, not distant as in the Far East. The 
danger spots are Finland, Yugoslavia, 
Berlin, or Iran. 


U.S. Poliey 

In the face of Russia’s intransigeance, 
the U. S. will continue to concentrate on 
shoring up the soft spots, sticking to the 
policy that has bolstered Western Eu- 
rope and staved off a showdown there 
to date. Both Truman and Acheson be- 
lieve war with Russia can be avoided if 
the West maintains a firm front. How- 
ever, no further attempts to reach atomic 
agreement will be made for the time be- 
ing. Washington believes any agreement 
without full inspection is worthless and 
Moscow could hardly grant that without 
fundamentally altering its entire world 
outlook. 


Capital Straws 

To the surprise of State Department of- 
ficials, mail reaction to Secretary Ache- 
son’s expression of loyalty to Alger Hiss 
is running 80% pro-Acheson . . . Army 
Secretary Gordon Gray is urging Tru- 
man to pick a successor as soon as pos- 
sible. Thrown into the job himself with- 
out warning last June, Gray wants at 
least three months to train the new man 
before he himself takes over as president 
of the University of North Carolina . . . 
Senator McMahon, snooted as a_first- 
termer and unpopular because he grabbed 
off the chairmanship of a major commit- 
tee (atomic energy), greatly enhanced 
his standing with his colleagues by his 
dramatic H-bomb speech . . . ECA Chief 
Hoffman has figures to show that his 
$5,000,000,000 pump-priming operation, 
which Congressional critics refer to as 
“money down the rat hole,” already has 
boosted Europe’s production by $30,000,- 
000,000 . . . The half-dozen physicians 
in the House are privately urging Ameri- 
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can Medical Association officials to pro- 
pose a compromise scheme to head off 
compulsory medical insurance. 


Family Fight 

Insiders expect intra-Republican fire- 
works to start popping shortly on agricul- 
ture policy. Midwestern GOP leaders are 
unhappy about the “negative” stand they 
say the party’s policy statement took. 
Axel Beck of South Dakota, chairman of 
the party’s agriculture subcommittee; left 
Washington boiling mad at National 
Chairman Guy Gabrielson. The story 
seeped out of a closed meeting that Beck 
had offered a “positive alternative” to the 
Brannan plan for use as party policy. 
Given a taste of Gabrielson’s gavel, he 
was prepared to resign on the spot. He 
was dissuaded by friends, who have ad- 
vised him to hold his plan back for a 
few weeks. Beck told Eastern Republi- 
cans the GOP is in worse shape today 
than ever so far as the Midwestern farm- 
ers are concerned. 


H-Bomb Blues 

The strain of the H-bomb decision and 
other pressures on the President is notice- 
able to newsmen. At his last press confer- 
ence, when asked by columnist Doris 
Fleeson whether he opposed public dis- 
cussion of his go-ahead order, Truman 
angrily warned her not to put words in 
his mouth—quickly adding that sane pub- 
lic discussions always helped. Another 
time, arriving late and harried at the 
radio correspondents’ dinner, he men- 
tioned a pile of paper work that had de- 
layed him. A correspondent voiced a hope 
that he would find the vaudeville enter- 
tainment relaxing. The President grimly 
said he hoped so. 


National Notes 

Governor Dewey declares privately it 
was “presumptuous” for the 108-member 
‘Republican National Committee plus the 
GOP Congressional delegation, to restate 
party policy after it was laid down in the 
1948 national convention of more than 
1,000 delegates Salvaging the 
grounded battleship Missouri cost the 
Navy more than $200,000 counting sal- 
aries of the idle 1,539-man crew . . . The 
Secret Service finds that fewer people 
want to kill the President these days; 
there were 1,925 “crank” letters in 1949, 
compared with 2,614 in 1948 and 3,351 
in 1946 when the meat shortage, OPA, 
and strikes inflamed tempers . . . A new 
$5 mechanical device called the Spuri- 
scope detects counterfeit bills in a few 
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seconds. Anyone can operate it . . . Top 
defense officials admit ruefully that nearly 
five years after the war the U.S. still 
hasn’t produced a rocket bomb to surpass 
the range or accuracy of the German V-2. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

French Premier Bidault has a good 
chance to stay on as foreign minister if 
his government falls . . . Russia’s troubles 
in the Western Ukraine now are official. 
The local party radio admits that the 
land-collectivization program is being 
slowed by “a bitter class struggle against 

. . the remnants of the bourgeois na- 
tionalists” . . . The five-nation committee 
investigating the threats of war between 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti won't 
récommend a drastic backdown by any- 
body. Its main job is to air all facts to 
keep a restraining spotlight on Dominican 
President Trujillo, who’s been voted pow- 
er to declare war at will, and on the so- 
called Caribbean Legion which is gunning 
for Trujillo. 


Stalin and Tite Make-up? 

Word reaching London via undercover 
channels carries the first reported hint 
that Stalin might want to make up with 
Tito. It says Stalin has offered these 
terms: (1) Tito must return to the Com- 
inform and renounce his strictures against 
Soviet domination of Eastern Europe; 
(2) Tito will form a Balkan confederacy 
in which each unit will recognize Russia’s 
prior claim on their loyalty. This reverses 
the Soviet position of two years ago, when 
Moscow rebuked Dimitrov of Bulgaria 
for backing a Balkan confederation. 


Strong Enough to Sin? 

Although they can’t admit it, ECA 
officials abroad find their position has 
been weakened by the Administration’s 
decision not even to try to balance the 
U.S. budget. The Americans had been 
making a big point of insisting that for- 
eign governments bring their budgets into 
line. Now they are left with the relatively 
weak argument that this country can 
afford fiscal heresies which others aren’t 
strong enough to get away with. 


Scheme to End Red Walkout 
Trygve Lie has been holding a series of 
top-secret conferences with UN delega- 
tions in a move to solve the question of 
who shall represent China and thus end 
the Soviet UN walkout. The most 
strongly backed plan now is to concen- 
trate first on the ejection of the National- 
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ist China delegation and let any accept- 
ance of Red China come later. This is 
understood to be acceptable to several 
Western nations, including the French, 
who oppose recognizing Mao Tse-tung. 
Russia itself has never made recognition 
of Mao a prerequisite for its return to the 
UN bodies, simply demanding expulsion 
of the Nationalists. 


Red-Style Indian Giving 

The Czechs are learning hard lessons 
about Soviet hospitality. Last summer the 
Kremlin invited some Czech athletes to 
Moscow. They went in a special plane, 
stayed in elegant quarters, and got the 
caviar treatment. Soviet propaganda 
ballyhooed the gracious gesture all over 
Europe. The payoff came last week. Mos- 
cow sent a bill for entertainment of the 
athletes—and even demanded payment in 


U.S. dollars. 


Anti-Red Uprising? 

Although they have their fingers 
crossed, State Department officials expect 
a break in Communist control of Albania 
any day. Information from within that 
now isolated Cominform country tells of 
growing economic distress and mounting 
audacity of anti-Red forces. The under- 
ground has taken courage from the con- 
tinued success of Tito’s revolt and from 
the absence of Premier Hoxha, presum- 
ably in Moscow. A successful revolt in 
Albania would complete the chain of 
anti-Moscow countries in the Mediter- 
ranean area. 


Foreign Notes 

A recent Moscow broadcast beamed at 
Germany explained the 1940 “miracle of 
Dunkerque” as no miracle at all. It 
charged Britain had been bargaining with 
Hitler, who let the Allied troops escape 
as “advance payment” on a deal that later 
fell through . . . The Voice of America 
will expand its Far Eastern facilities so 
as to blanket China in the medium wave 
lengths . . . Although more than 30,000 
Nationalist Chinese troops are interned 
in Indo-China, the French won't arm 
them against possible Red China invad- 
ers. The traditional Indo-Chinese hostility 
toward all Chinese makes such a plan 
unwise . . . Top Communists in Bulgaria 
have a hard life: Four of the original 
nine on the Bulgarian politburo and thir- 
teen of the 47 Central Committee mem- 
bers are dead, expelled, or in prison. 
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Tweo Can Play 

It may or may not be announced this 
week but Truman has decided to promote 
Leon Keyserling to the chairmanship of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. Here’s 
the story behind the choice: Former 
chairman Edwin Nourse quit Nov. 1 after 
privately charging Keyserling with being 
a promoter of Administration policies 
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rather than an objective economist. Some 
White House advisers favored Keyserling 
as Nourse’s successor; others were op- 
posed. Truman was still considering other 
men last week when a magazine article 
by Nourse appeared, openly blasting 
Keyserling and Fair Deal policies. Tru- 
man decided Nourse himself was poli- 
ticking. He again polled advisers on Key- 
serling, got a favorable reaction, and 
chose him for the job. 


Auto Tips 

The Aluminum Co. of America is work- 
ing on a new oil filter which reportedly 
will make oil changing unnecessary and 
sharply reduce motor wear from sludge. 
It’s made of activated alumina and ab- 
sorbs acid from the oil. It will cost $3 
and must be replaced every 2,000 miles 
... Although other auto makers privately 
felt Ford was going “soft” when it granted 
the UAW its pension agreement last fall, 
the concession has won Ford no bed of 
roses. Company and union are now dead- 
locked in an unpublicized squabble over 
whether the agreement calls for Ford to 
kick in a flat 8% cents an hour or varying 
amounts depending on costs . . . Auto 
dealers are urging manufacturers to hold 
down car output. Sales have suffered the 
usual winter letdown and they fear a 
too-heavy backlog of new models will 
put them at a disadvantage against the 
used-car-lot competition. 


CIO Showdown 

The CIO’s fight to squelch the exiled 
Communist-led United Electrical Work- 
ers may be decided Feb. 28, when 27,500 
General Motors electrical employes hold 
an NLRB-sponsored election. Leaders of 
the CIO’s newly formed International 
Union of Electrical Workers are banking 
on a decisive victory at GM to help them 
sweep later contests at General Electric 
and Westinghouse plants. Insiders believe 
the anti-Red union will win. 


Business Footnotes 

John L. Lewis is crediting the $500,000 
strike-fund gift from the CIO as a partial 
loan payment. The UMW poured $1,665,- 
000 into building up the CIO before 
Lewis left the CIO in 1942 . . . Despite 
all the hoopla about Point Four, foreign 
investment has dropped off sharply since 
last year. U.S. investors sent about 
$1,000,000,000 in the first half of last 
year and only a fraction of that in the 
second half .. . A wave of license cancel- 
lations by radio stations indicates radio 
may be becoming overly competitive and 
unprofitable. At least 274 stations have 
canceled in the last twelve months . . . 
Selective Service may be transferred to 
the Labor Department before long. Tru- 


man will request this in a reorganization, 


plan he'll send to Congress . . . The Presi- 
dent also will recommend that the Mari- 
time Commission be revamped, cutting 


it from five to three men and making it 
strictly a policymaking board. Its oper- 
ative functions like shipbuilding and 
checking rates will go to the Commerce 
Department. 
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Movie Notes 

In his next picture, “Column of Fear,” 
Ray Milland has a role claimed to be as 
highly dramatic as in “The Lost Week- 
end.” He plays a big-time gambler and 
racketeer . . . Despite the flurry of bans 
on showing the Ingrid Bergman starrer 
“Stromboli,” industry insiders expect the 
sensationally publicized film to be a top 
moneymaker. Incidentally, RKO attor- 
neys will fight the bans on the basis that 
films should be judged on content, not 
on the personal lives of their stars . . 
Several independent producers are pre- 
paring gangster stories built around the 
escapades of Hollywood’s big “shot-at” 
Mickey Cohen (see page 21). 


Radio and TV Notes 

Don’t be surprised if some merger 
deal is worked out between the Hooper 
phone-call service for counting listeners 
or viewers and its competitor, Nielsen, 
which rates the popularity of pro- 
grams by means of a recording gadget 
installed in sample receivers. Trade ex- 
ecutives can’t see the need to support 
both systems... . Jack Benny’s Roches- 
ter will star in a sponsored series bur- 
lesquing the whodunit shows . . . Net- 
work and sports officials are carefully 
watching Los Angeles, where television, 
first acclaimed as the great hope of 
wrestling, now is banned from all wres- 
tling arenas. Box-office receipts, and the 
wrestlers’ shares, had sunk so low that 
the grapplers refused to go on unless 
cameras were barred . . . William Gar- 
gan’s video detective program, Martin 
Kane, may be converted into a movie 
series . . . We, the People will be com- 
pletely revised to bolster its listener-rating. 


Miscellany 

Anti-Communist author Arthur Koest- 
ler, a onetime Red, is in a mess of trou- 
ble in Paris, where he faces charges of 
assaulting a policeman. The Communist 
press is screeching demands that the au- 
thorities send him to jail immediately 
.. . Billie Burke, screen comedienne and 
widow of showman Florenz Ziegfeld, may 
join the Shuberts in a revival of the 
“Ziegfeld Follies” . . . “The Hell Bomb,” 
a book explaining the hydrogen bomb 
and its international implications, is be- 
ing authored by William L. Laurence, 
N. Y. Times science reporter who won 
the Pulitzer Prize for his atom-bomb 
stories in 1945 . . . Most of Life maga- 
zine’s series on Western culture, which 
is being expanded into-a book for fall 
publication by Simon & Schuster, was or- 
iginally written by Whittaker Chambers. 
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Machines reduce labor 





but increase jobs 


ABOR, in the sense of the hard physical 
work it used to be, has been almost 
eliminated by machines. Work is now the 


time a man spends at a machine. 


Out of what that machine produces, the 
workman who tends it is paid. Therefore 
anything which slows down that machine, 
or keeps the workman away from it, or 


which keeps an old, inefficient machine 





¥ 


working when a new, more efficient one is 
available—any such thing harms that 
worker most, because it means fewer things 
produced—fewer for the worker, fewer and 
therefore _more costly things for everyone. 


You can becloud that issue with millions 
of words but you can’t change the fact— 
the more efficient production, the more 
real wages and the higher the standard of 
living for everyone. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
Machine Tools 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Plans for buttressing the Far East against further Commu- 
nist advances are moving ahead. The French will soon give the 
State Department a detailed plan covering suggested aid for 
Indo-China. It will probably call for ECA assistance, plus new 
arms-matériel shipments. 


Thailand may be next to receive arms from the U.S. The 
State Department has already approved a Thai request for 
military assistance. 


Indonesia will be given all possible help. Ambassador Jessup’s 
reports on the new republic are so favorable that the State 
Department will pull all stops to assist the new regime. The 
Export-Import Bank’s quick approval of a $100,000,000 loan 
was a reflection of Administration confidence. 


> The H-bomb will have a basic effect on defense planning. 
Growing emphasis on defense of continental United States is 
likely. Maximum protection against H-bomb carriers, air- or 
water-borne, is a major problem facing military chiefs. 


A stronger radar network and more interceptor fighters are 
primary steps toward greater home-front security. Control of 
ports to prevent attack by innocent-looking merchant ships 
carrying super-bombs is also considered vital. Assignment of 
responsibility for this critical job is already the subject of 
warm debate in Washington. 


Clarification of H-bomb defense problems for the public will 
be sought by some top Pentagon officials. They believe that 
wider understanding of the steps involved in adequately pre- 
paring the U.S. to meet attack is absolutely essential. This 
feeling may be reflected in public statements due shortly. 


> Rough going is predicted for the International Trade Or- 
ganization charter, which will soon be presented to Congress. 
Even ITO supporters admit that strong opposition by indus- 
tries fearing lower tariffs and foreign competition may block 
approval. 


The Administration will put up a stiff fight. It fears rejection 
of the charter would kill chances for early international coop- 
eration on trade problems and be a serious blow to U.S. 
foreign policy. State Department officials see no hope of 
renegotiating the charter if Congress ‘turns it down. 


Fate of the general agreement on tariffs and trade also prob- 
ably hangs in the balance. Signatories to this instrument view 
it as the first move toward the ITO and may back away if the 
world organization falls through. For these reasons a major 
Hill battle over ITO approval is certain. 


> Bipartisanship on foreign policy has been strengthened by 
House approval of Korean aid. The strong adverse reaction 
to the measure’s initial defeat made a deep impression on 
legislators. Many now believe that strong grass-roots economy 
sentiment does not imply rejection of assistance for non-Com- 
munist peoples. 


Administration pressure for foreign aid will not be relaxed, 
however. Chairman Kee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is considering an omnibus bill covering all remaining 
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foreign-aid legislation. This would reduce chances for defeat 
on any particular bill. The device won’t be used in the Sen- 
ate, where bipartisanship is steadier. 


> Congress is moving quickly on money bills. For the first 
time in 40 years the Senate Appropriations Committee is 
keeping pace with its House opposite, instead of waiting to 
receive House-passed legislation. 


An omnibus appropriation bill is still planned, but this 
strategy will be quickly scrapped if members take advantage 
of it for logrolling measures. If that happens in the House, the 
Democratic leadership will move for recommittal, aiming to 
handle each appropriation separately. 


> The Brannan plan is gaining ground as a result of the sky- 
rocketing cost of price supports. Continuing pile-up of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. farm-surplus holdings and impact of 
the potato situation have made an impression on Congress. 


A trial run for the cash-subsidy idea is still possible this ses- 
sion, especially if the government has to buy large quantities 
of pork. Either way, Congress will probably approve Secre- 
tary Brannan’s request for an additional $2,000,000,000 in 
CCC borrowing authority to pay for price supports through 
1951. 


> Tighter regulation of big business is the aim of the Federal 
Trade Commission, now firmly under Truman’s control. 


Curtailment of discount sales by large manufacturers to major 
distributors is the FTC’s proposed line of attack. The com- 
mission believes control of bulk cut-rate shipments will stimu- 
late competition and eventually bring lower consumer prices. 
Authority for such action exists in a heretofore unused section 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Rubber manufacturers may be the first affected. The commis- 
sion will give industry leaders a chance to discuss the pro- 
posed step thoroughly, but chances favor imposition of con- 
trols. If upheld by the courts, the FTC can then be expected 
to follow a similar pattern with other major industries. 


> The AFL will reopen merger negotiations with the CIO. 
Formal proposals for labor unity, broken since 1936, may be 
stymied by intricate jurisdictional problems—but the ground- 
work for eventual reunion will probably be laid. 


. Joint political action in this year’s campaign should cultivate 


understanding between the two groups and stimulate lower- 
level cooperation in other fields of mutual interest. 


The AFL is the suitor in most of this. CIO cooperation in the 
new anti-Communist International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and its purge of left-wing unions have in- 
creased the AFL’s eagerness for rapprochement. The CIO 
is more cautious, fearing that concessions necessary to any 
reunion would be weakening. 


Other moves to close labor’s ranks are pending. The inde 
pendent International Association of Machinists will probably 
rejoin the AFL this year. Also, both AFL and CIO are ready 
to give legal assistance to the embattled United Mine Work- 
ers. However, the UMW probably won't merge with anybody 
as long as John L. Lewis remains in command. 
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ANEMOSTAT 


—famous for AIR DISTRIBUTION 


saves with SPEED NUTS 
—famous for COST REDUCTION 


A multiple-function Tinnerman fastener replaces 
3 parts, eliminates 6 assembly operations, and 
saves thousands of dollars annually. 

That, briefly, sums up the experience that led 
Anemostat Corporation of America, New York, 
to switch to SPEED NUTS. This decision 
was the end result of a recent review of pro- 
duction and assembly costs on their draftless 
air diffusers. 

Cost of the previous assembly method was 
compared with the new SPEED NUT method. 


As a result, SPEED NUTS were specified, and 
are currently producing 50% lower material costs 
and substantial assembly savings. 

What about your product . . . isn’t there a 
fastening job that multiple-function SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners can do better, more 
economically? Find out NOW. Also, write for 
your copy of “SPEED NUT Savings Stories”. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Ful- 
ton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. In Canada: 
Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton, 
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OLD METHOD 
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SPEED NUT METHOD 


Previous method of assembling 
fixing stay on diffuser, using five 
ports: Machined metal block was 
riveted to back of top louvre 
with two rivets. Shoe supporting 
stay was then attached by screw 


SPEED NUT method, using th 

Special SPEED NUT is snapped into po 
sition by hand, screw is driven through 
shoe for fixing stay and—presto—a vi- 
bration-proof attachment! Fewer parts 
to handle, faster, easier assembly 
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A weekend at the Statler was a treat for Tess and Ted. 
Tess kept a diary of the trip . . . here’s what her diary 
said: “Arrived at Statler Friday night, it’s such a nice 
hotel. They really treat us both like guests. Our room 
is simply swell! 





2 “We both slept late on Saturday—not late enough for 

e Ted. I fairly had to pull him out of Statler’s famous 
bed. He claimed that its eight hundred springs (and 
more) could not be beat. Then we had breakfast in our 
room... and how that man did eat! 
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“We did the town that afternoon and had a lovely day, 
the Statler really is a most convenient place to stay. 
The shops and shows and everything are always close 
at hand, and Ted—who carried packages—thought 
that was simply grand! 
































“The Statler food was wonderful, as tasty as I’ve seen, 

4. and everything was cooked so well we ‘licked our plat- 
ters clean.’ The Statler chefs are geniuses—Ted said: 
‘I sure agree!’ The service, too, was deft and swift 
which always pleases me! 








5. 


or 


rhe highspot of the weekend was a Statler evening 
gay. Our favorite band was playing, and we danced the 
night away. So when you want a change of scene, some 
fun and relaxation, just plan a Statler weekend . . . it’s 
the perfect short vacation!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
’ DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN - PITTSBURGH 
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Red Shadows on a Worried World 


This, then, was the Communist Man, 
a man who could betray the country that 
had given him refuge, freedom, and 
fame; betray his closest friends; betray 
his sacred oath. This mild-mannered lit- 
tle man named Dr. Klaus Emil Jul- 
ius Fuchs, called himself “a controlled 
schizophrenic” and his fanatical be- 
lief in Communism had turned 
him into a living Dr. Jekyll and 


realistic thing. The man was half genius, 
half imbecile. The genius “lived in a 
world of normal relationships and friend- 
ships with his colleagues and human 
loyalty.” The imbecile was “beyond the 
reach of reason and the impact of facts.” 

Dr. Fuchs was “a classic example of 
that immortal duality of English litera- 


Government’s case against Dr. Fuchs, 
while the German-born Quaker-turned- 
Communist listened intently from the 
prisoner’s dock almost without a flicker 
of expression crossing his face. He charged 
that for seven years Dr. Fuchs had kept 
the Russians fully informed of British 
and American progress in atomic research. 
Dr. Fuchs had made and signed a full 
confession, he said. And as proof, the 
prosecutor read portions of the confession 
into the record and placed on the stand 
several of Dr. Fuchs’s associates at Har- 
well, the great British atomic installation. 

The confession was a remark- 





Mr. Hyde. 

He stood in a small, stuffy 
British courtroom last week, un- 
obtrusively, while a government 
prosecutor read portions of his 
confession that from 1942 on, 
until as recently as last year, he 
kept feeding atomic secrets to 
Russia. But it wasn’t merely the 
realization that Stalin had known 
just about everything there was 
to know about the A-bomb and 
the H-bomb almost from the 
first that stunned the free world. 
Even more, it was Fuchs’s own 
explanation of the monstrous 
perversion of personality that 
had made him capable of his 
crimes. 

Fuchs did not stand alone, for 
behind him—in France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, Hungary, 
China, everywhere, even in the 
United States—were tens of mil- 
lions of equally fanatical and 
dedicated Communists, equally 
determined to destroy the demo- 
cratic world. And behind them 
was the greatest military ma- 
chine the world had ever seen 
in what passed for peacetime. 

Were the Communists preparing for 
war—today, tomorrow, next year? It 
seemed insane. And yet, if Fuchs’s de- 
scription of himself meant anything, the 
Communist Man was capable of it. 





I1—THE SPY: 


Confession in Bow Street 


The mind of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, as Prose- 
cutor T, Christmas Humphreys described 
it last week in London’s historic Bow 
Street Court, was a strange, almost a sur- 
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able document. A _ dedicated, 
though secret, Communist since 
youth, Dr. Fuchs had no soon- 
er started on his war-time atomic 
work than he “decided to in- 
form Russia.” 

“I established contact through 
a member of the Communist 
Party,” the confession read. 
“Since that time I have had con- 
tinual contacts with persons com- 
pletely unknown to me, except 
that they would give informa- 
tion to the Russians .. . 

“I tried to concentrate on giv- 
ing information on the result of 
my own work. In the course of 
this work I began naturally to 
form bonds of personal friend- 
ship and I had to conceal from 
them my own thoughts. 

“I used my Marxian philoso- 
phy to conceal my thoughts in 
two separate compartments. One 
side was the man I wanted to be. 
I could be free and easy and 
happy with other people without 
fear of disclosing myself because 
I knew the other compartment 











Pletcher— Sioux City Journal 


The Satellite 


ture, a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” Prose- 
cutor Humphreys declared. “As Jekyll, 
he was as a normal citizen will be in the 
use of a magnificent brain in the cause of 
science. As Hyde, he was betraying, week 
by week, his oath of allegiance, his vows 
of security, and the friendship of his 
friends. 

“He seemed to be a loyal Englishman 
by adoption, but inwardly, unknown to 
all about him, he was a political fanatic 
on the payroll of a foreign power.” 

Thus, in a calm, dry, matter-of-fact 
voice, Humphreys outlined the British 


would step in if I reached a dan- 
ger point... 

“Looking back on it now the 
best way is to call it a controlled schizo- 
phrenia.. .” 

After the war, Dr. Fuchs continued, 
doubts about Russian policy began to en- 
ter his mind. “I came to the point when 
I knew I disapproved of many actions of 
the Russians.” He still believed that Rus- 
sia was the wave of the future, and he 
was determined to keep riding that wave: 
“T still believed Russia would build a new 
world and that I would take part in it.” 
Consequently, he kept giving atomic in- 
formation to Russia. 

It was not until he decided that “the 
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time when Russia would spread its in- 
fluence all over Europe was far away” 
that Dr. Fuchs decided to stop handing 
over the information. “I had to decide 
whether I could continue to hand over 
information without being sure I was do- 
ing right. I decided I could not do so.” 

Awakening: To Dr. Fuchs, with his 
twisted Marxian moral sense, giving Rus- 
sia atomic secrets that might some day 
enable Russia to destroy his own country 
became wrong only when he began to 
have doubts about Russia’s power as well 
as its policies. 

The scientist first discovered that Brit- 
ish authorities suspected him of espionage 
late in 1949. “I at first denied the allega- 
tions made against me,” he declared in 
his confession. “I decided I would have to 
leave Harwell, but it became clear that 
in leaving Harwell in these circumstances 
I would deal a great blow to Harwell and 
all the work I had: loved and also leave 
suspicions against friends whom I had 
loved and people who thought I 
was their friend. 

“I had to realize that the con- 
trolled mechanism had warned me 
of danger to myself. I realized that 
the combination of the three ideas 
which made me what I was was 
wrong; that every single one was 
wrong and that there were certain 
standards of moral behavior that 
are in you and which you cannot 
disregard. I find that I myself was 
made by circumstances. I know that 
I cannot go back on that and I 
know that all I can do now is try 
and repair the damage I have done. 
The first thing is to make sure that 
Harwell will suffer as little as pos- 
sible. 

“Before I joined the project most 
of the English people with whom I 
had made contact were left-wing 
and affected by a similar philoso- 
phy. Since coming to Harwell I 
have met English people of all kinds 
and I have come to see in many of 
them a deep-rooted firmness which 
enables them to live a decent life.” 

Expesure: From one witness 
—William James Skardon, a Harwell se- 
curity officer—the court learned the story 
of how Dr. Fuchs had come to confess. 
Scotland Yard had been investigating the 
scientist for several months on a tip from 
Director J. Edgar Hoover of the American 
FBI. Then one day in October 1949, Dr. 
Fuchs, learning that his father was mov- 
ing to Leipzig in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many, had voluntarily gone to Skardon to 
inform him about it and express the hope 
that it wouldn’t affect his status at Har- 
well. This gave Skardon an opening to 
question the physicist about the suspicions 
which had been raised against him. 

The court asked: “What was his first 
reaction?” 

“He seemed surprised and said: ‘I don’t 


think so,” Skardon replied. “I told him 
that that was an ambiguous reply and he 
said: ‘I do not understand. Perhaps you 
will tell me what the evidence is. I have 
not done any such thing’.” 

That remained Dr. Fuchs’s attitude 
until Jan. 24, Skardon testified. Then, 
suddenly, inexplicably, the scientist asked 
him to call. “Dr. Fuchs said to me... 
that he had decided it would be in his 
best interests to answer questions. He 
added that he had a clear conscience . . . 
but was very worried about the effect of 
his behavior upon the friendships which 
he had contracted at Harwell.” 

Disclosure: Dr. Fuchs thereupon 
freely admitted giving Russian agents up- 
to-the-minute information about atomic 
research at frequent meetings in New 
York, Los Alamos, Boston, and London. 
“He said that in the early days of the re- 
lationship he had accepted expenses and 
admitted taking the sum of £100 short- 
ly after his return to England [from Los 
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The Achesons: He would let power talk 


Alamos] in 1946,” Skardon asserted. He 
added that Dr. Fuchs accepted the 
money “as a symbolic payment signifying 
his subservience to the cause.” 

Even after making his confession, Dr. 
Fuchs clearly had been unable to com- 
prehend the enormity of his crime. The 
idea that British authorities might prose- 
cute him for helping a potential enemy 
annihilate Britain never entered his 
mind. Skardon testified: 

“After making the statement, Dr. 
Fuchs said he was most anxious to dis- 
cover what his future was to be. He said 
he did not want to waste any time in get- 
ting the matter cleared up.” Throughout, 
according to Skardon, the scientist's con- 
cern was only with what the reaction of 


his friends would be. The espionage he 
seemed to consider a mere peccadillo. 

The actual information which Dr. 
Fuchs had given the Russians was not 
disclosed in court for obvious security 
reasons. But Michael Perrin, a Harwell 
scientist who had questioned Dr. Fuchs, 
put the matter bluntly. 

He was asked: “In general, was all the 
technical information . . . passed valuable 
to a potential enemy.” 

He answered: “Yes, it was.” 

To Prosecutor Humphreys, Dr. Fuchs’s 
mind was one which “may possibly be 
unique and create a new precedent in the 
world of psychology.” Students of Com- 
munism last week scoffed at that. Dr. 
Fuchs was merely a spectacular example 
of the Communist Man, who had dis- 
carded what he called “bourgeois moral- 
itv” in favor of what he considered a 
higher Jaw — Marxian dialectics. The 
United States had produced an equally 
spectacular example, Alger Hiss, who 
had been convicted of a crime in- 
volving a similar betrayal of his 
country and his friends to Russia. 

Humphreys accepted Dr. Fuchs’s 
analysis of himself as “a controlled 
schizophrenic,” saying that his 
“dual personality” was “consciously 
and deliberately produced.” Psy- 
chiatrists. however, denied that this 
was possible. They suggested that 
Dr. Fuchs, with the brilliance that 
had made him a leading scientist, 
was preparing to plead insanity. Dr. 
Joseph Wilder, vice president of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Psychotherapy, declared: “A schizo- 
phrenic would make silly blunders 
as a spy. Silly because they would 
be based on his own relation to 
reality, which is a bad relation.” 


2—THE BOMB: 


Worry in Washington 


The hydrogen bomb cast a dark- 
ening shadow over the nation last 
week. Realization that this weapon 
could unleash hell on earth was 
gradually penetrating the reluctant con- 
sciousness of a people habitually optimis- 
tic. While there was still no evidence of 
panic or even discouragement, there was 
evidence aplenty of serious thought about 
the possibility that humanity, in its rush 
for material progress, had devised the 
means of its own obliteration. 

In Washington, the people’s represent- 
atives were reexamining American for- 
eign policy and defensive stance in rela- 
tion to the new realities. Among these 
realities they included the assumptions 
that Soviet Russia would soon have an 
H-bomb and that its masters would not 
hesitate to use it in their drive for power. 
The portents were ominous. 
> Dr. Vannevar Bush, scientific coordi- 
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Bush (with Tydings) looks for H-bomb defenses, McMahon looks for peace, and Hoover looks for spies 


nator during the last war, told Chairman 
Millard E. Tydings’s Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that there was no “trick 
defense” against atomic attack. The only 
feasible method was to “bomb the place 
* that is manufacturing the bomb before 
it gets started,” he said. “I know of no 
way to detonate an atomic bomb or any 
other kind once it is on its way.” 

> Dr. Harold C. Urey, an atomic pioneer, 
warned a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee against a sneak attack. “If the 
hydrogen bomb is developed,” he said, 
“there will be no place to hide.” Forlorn- 
ly, he added: “As long as a hydrogen 
bomb has not been exploded, we can 
hope it will not work.” Knocking down 
this tenuous hope, he told reporters that 
Russia’s lead in the H-bomb race “may 
be greater than one year.” 

Attempting to answer Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon’s talk of new peace overtures to 
Russia, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
told reporters at a press conference: 
“Agreements reached with the Soviet 
Government are useful when [they] reg- 
ister .. . a situation which exists and... . 
they are not useful when they are merely 
agreements which do not register existing 
facts.” Since the war, “situations of weak- 
ness” have existed throughout the world 
which are an “irresistible invitation” to 
the Russian to “fish in those troubled 
waters,” he said. “You can’t argue with a 
river.” The only solution was therefore to 
convert weaknesses into strength. 

Generalized as this statement of policy 
was, Congress responded by bolstering 
some of the shakiest spots in our stra- 
tegic structure. On Thursday, Feb. 9, 
the House passed by 240 to 134 a Korea 
aid bill authorizing $60,000,000 of eco- 
nomic help which it had voted down by 
a one-vote margin in January. The Far 
Eastern Economic Assistance bill, which 
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was rapidly approved by the Senate, also 
granted funds for ECA use in Formosa. 

This was a step in the direction 
pointed by Acheson, but it was a small 
advance. Until the advantage in the 
rapidly thawing cold war swung away 
from Russia and toward the United 
States again, a sense of insecurity would 
continue to drive Americans to the search 
for better weapons, diplomatic or mili- 
tary. Last Saturday, Sen. Tom Connally 
indicated that future overtures to Russia 
might yet be made. In a carefully worded 
statement, the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee said that 
“at an appropriate time” the United 
States “may” seek an international agree- 
ment through the UN on atomic weapons. 





Significance 


America, even more than its allies, has 
been slow to appraise the true character of 
its enemy in the cold war and the serious- 
ness of its own dilemma. Stories of spies 
and of betrayals in high places have 
sounded too extravagant—too much like 
detective fiction—to be accepted readily 
as fact. Similarly, accounts of the A-bomb 
and what it does and of the projected 
H-bomb and what it will do are too sug- 
gestive of the Jules Verne school of fiction 
to seem quite real. 

But the fantastic is beginning to be 
accepted as fact. There are men like 
Fuchs and Hiss. There are men like Stalin 
who make use of them. There are plants 
both in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
turning out A-bombs and preparing to 
turn out H-bombs. There are other men 
building the planes and projectiles to de- 
liver these missiles to crowded cities, 
where whole populations will be wiped 
out if the deliveries are ever made. 

Most Americans, judging from opinion 
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polls and from the reactions of their pub- 
lic officials, think the United States must 
prepare itself to hit harder and faster 
than the enemy if it is to survive. They 
believe also that security measures must 
be tightened. Yet their democracy—the 
very way of life they are determined to 
defend—is itself a serious handicap in the 
kind of conflict in which they are now 
involved. 

Victory in the next war, if there is a 
next war, may well go to the combatant 
who strikes the first blow. It is doubtful 
whether a democracy, by its nature, can 
launch an unprovoked attack or wage 
a preventive war. It cannot even impose 
the kind of police supervision over its 
citizens that would guarantee absolute 
security from leakage of military secrets. 

Some of its leaders, like Senators Mc- 
Mahon and Tydings, therefore insist that 
the best hope for America lies in an in- 
ternational control of super-bomb produc- 
tion and in general disarmament. Others, 
however, much as they are inclined to 
agree with this thesis, believe with Sec- 
retary Acheson that the Russians un- 
derstand nothing but power and that 
another approach to Russia for bomb 
control will be futile until the United 
States and its allies are demonstrably 
more powerful than the Russians. Be- 
cause Russia has a larger military estab- 
lishment in almost all branches and the 
further advantages of dictatorial control 
over its populace and wide industrial dis- 
persal, that time may be a long way off. 

While trying to establish a balance, 
America will go on debating ways and 
means of making its world safe for 
democratic life. In the end, its policy 
probably will combine the Acheson and 
McMahon proposals; it will try to build 
democratic strength and negotiate an 
atomic control agreement. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Brewster and Martin got lots of chicken but very little unity 


REPUBLICANS: 


Party Peace Effort 


Republican leaders were deep in the 
winter of their discontent. Seventeen lean 
years, broken only by a Congressional 
victory in 1946, had created a serious 
cleavage in the party. A liberal-conserva- 
tive struggle made the GOP easy game 
for the triumphant Democrats. Last week 
Congressional Republicans and the GOP 
National Committee formulated a state- 
ment of policy to draw the antagonistic 
factions together. Its formula: “Liberty 
Against Socialism.” 

Though all Republicans could concur 
heartily with the slogan, there was less 
than unanimity on the supporting detail: 
(1) a blanket denunciation of such Fair 
Deal features as deficit spending, social- 
ized medicine, the Brannan farm plan, 
and regional authorities, (2) immediate 
repeal of wartime excise taxes and a gen- 
eral tax reduction, (3) endorsement of 
an “improved” Taft-Hartley Act, (4) ex- 
panded social security on a “pay-as-you- 
go” basis, (5) unspecified support of 
civil-rights legislation, and (6) a reaffir- 
mation of the free-enterprise principle 
and the bipartisan foreign policy. 

“I am sure that with this statement we 
can bring about a unified party,” said 
Chairman Guy Gabrielson of the Na- 
tional Committee. But his certainty died 
aborning. “The statement is disappoint- 
ing in several ways,” complained Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., reflecting the 
views of* liberal Republicans. Others 
called it “weak” or “reactionary.” 

Nevertheless, some 11,000 Republicans 
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crowded Washington’s Uline Arena Mon- 
day night to celebrate the policy declara- 
tion. At a $1.00 chicken box-supper, GOP 
notables like Rep. Joe Martin and Sen. 
Owen Brewster picked nonpolitical bones 
clean. 

Dewey’s Sentiments: Two days 
later, on Wednesday, Feb. 8, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey kicked Gabrielson’s unity into 
a cocked hat, Lecturing at Piinceton 
University, the titular head of the Repub- 
lican Party rapped sharply at the “croak- 
ing voices” which shouted against “me- 
too” platforms. This epithet; said Dewey, 
originated “largely with those who hold 
isolationist or extremely conservative 
views, or both.” 

For the GOP unification was still un- 
finished business. 


COAL: 


The Showdown 


Five days after the President invoked 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the nation had a 
partial explanation for the rapidly deteri- 
orating coal situation. A three-man fact- 
finding board, appointed under the “na- 
tional emergency” clause, reported last 
Saturday to Mr. Truman that both the 
miners and the coal operators were at 
fault in the eight-month-old dispute. Ne- 
gotiations had been “fantastic,” the board 
said, with neither side allowing “collective 
bargaining to function freely and effec- 
tively.” Armed with this, the government 
moved speedily to get the miners back 
in the pits: 

PAn injunction, issued by Federal Judge 
Richmond B. Keech, barred John L. 


Lewis and the United Mine Workers from 
pressing four “unfair” contract demands 
on the coal operators. These were the 
“able and willing,” “memorial” period, 
UMW welfare-fund, and union-shop pro- 
visions of the 1948 contract. 

> Keech issued a ten-day restraining or- 
der against Lewis, demanding that the 
miners “forthwith” end the strike which 
began Monday of last week and return to 
work under the terms of the 1948 agree- 
ment. A hearing was scheduled for Feb. 
20, at which time the court could issue a 
full 80-day “national emergency” injunc- 
tion. 

> Lewis silently accepted service of the 
injunction orders in his office at the UMW 
building in Washington, clapped on his 
gray Cavanagh hat, put on his topcoat. 
and stalked out to a solitary lunch. Later 
in the day, he sent out back-to-work in- 
structions to all UMW locals in a dead- 
pan statement of the facts which lacked 
his usual rhetorical flourish. 

The reaction of the miners to the new 
developments forecast no quick resump- 
tion of coal production. “That injunction 
is nothing but a slave-driving instrument,” 
said Pete Wilson, a Uniontown, Pa., 
miner. “We won't go back without a con- 
tract even if Lewis orders it.” James 


Mark, president of UMW District 2, put * 


it more succinctly. “What I have to say 
you couldn’t print,” he said bitterly. 

That attitude was general in the coal 
fields. On Monday, Feb. 13, the miners 
were still out, but observers felt they 
would trickle back during the week. After 
months of little or no work and weeks of 
no credit at company stores, a full pay 
envelope would look mighty good to the 
average miner—even if it meant under- 
cutting his bargaining position. 


SCHEMES: 


The Stamp Act 


Just what Harold F. Ambrose thought 
he was doing had Post Office inspectors 
thoroughly baffled last week. As nearly as 
they could figure it out, the $10,000-a- 
year special assistant to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson had induced 25 
businessmen, Wall Street financiers, and 
big-time gamblers to invest $600,000 
with him in a more or less legal get-rich- 
quick stamp deal, paid eighteen of them 
$120,000 in non-existent profits, and left 
the remaining seven holding the bag for 
$200,000. 

The scheme Ambrose cooked up was 
simple. He promoted a plan to buy up 
entire issues of commemorative stamps, 
create a scarcity, and then sell them to 
stamp dealers and collectors at a 50 per 
cent profit. Actually, Ambrose didn’t so 
much as buy a 3-cent stamp. But by 
paying off one group of get-rich-quick 
investors with his take from another, he 
baited the hook so well that the fish 
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fought for it. “Investments” grew bigger 
and bigger, but the process was self-de- 
feating. How did smart people fall for a 
scheme which a 12-year-old stamp col- 
lector could have seen through? 

“It’s a regular con game which had 
no connection with the Post Office at 
all,” a high official said. “The persons 
who got stuck are in the gambling rack- 
et. It’s fantastic to think that anybody 
could corner a stamp issue. It’s even 
more amazing that Ambrose had the 
salesmanship to put it over.” 

Postmaster General Donaldson im- 
mediately forced Ambrose to resign “with 
prejudice.” And he disclosed that one of 
the ousted official’s victims had been 
Joey Adonis, the slick New York gambler 
and business associate of Frank 
Costello. This Adonis indignantly 
denied. “That’s insulting to a man’s 
intelligence,” he declared. 


CRIME: 


Sixteen- Year Secret 


“Now is the time to tell the 
police,” Mrs. Anna Wiles’s dead 
mother said to her. The admonition 
was repeated twice. With a sob, 
Mrs. Wiles woke up. Now she could 
divulge her 16-year-old secret of 
rape and murder. The story Mrs. 
Wiles told New York police last 
week was a horrible one. - 

In 1933, she had been living in 
Brooklyn with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Gunkel, she said. But 
her father and her husband didn’t 
get along, and the young couple 
was ordered out of the house. Be- 
hind them, they forgot a ring be- 
longing to Barbara, their 5-year-old 
daughter, 

On a March day, Mrs. Wiles 
found Barbara in the cellar brutally 
strangled. At Barbara’s funeral, 
Mrs. Wiles noticed the forgotten ring on 
the child’s middle finger. “My mother 
was with me. I looked at her . . . My 
mother said to me: “Keep quiet’.” Later 
Mrs. Gunkel told her daughter that 
Gunkel had left early on the day of the 
attack to visit the Wileses. “Now you 
know what happened to Barbara,” she 
said. “But I want a promise from you 
that as long as we are alive you will never 
tell.” “I kept this secret in my heart all 
the time,” Mrs. Wiles declared. 

Aroused by the crime and by the rape- 
slaying of two other little girls in the 
neighborhood, police searched fruitlessly. 
They never suspected Mrs. Wiles’s father, 
the real murderer, despite his abnormal 
sex record. 

“All this time this secret was getting 
me sick,” Mrs. Wiles said. Finally, in a 
dream, her mother released Mrs. Wiles 
from her promise. She told police every- 
thing. The terrible secret was out. 
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Les Mickeyrables 


Mickey Cohen is a much misunder- 
stood man, who always has been more 
sinned against than sinning. He never 
killed anyone except Maxie Shaman, and 
that was Maxie’s fault really. Maxie had 
pulled a gun on him first, and besides he 
was a “welsher.” As for the accident that 
happened to “Hooky” Rothman in the 
plush haberdashery that Mickey used to 
own just off the Sunset Strip in Holly- 
wood, Mickey’s “absolutely clean on 
that.” Just prove he isn’t. Maybe it did 
look bad that he should have ducked into 
the washroom only a split second before 
someone entered the shop and _ tore 
Hooky apart with a shotgun, but there’s 





no denying it: Coincidences do happen, 
particularly to Mickey. 

What distinguishes Mickey from the 
other hoods around Los Angeles is that 
he’s a gentle soul but with a burning 
hatred of injustice. Mickey is a dapper 
little man, with black hair and beetle 
brows, and until he became a do-gooder, 
he devoted himself to bankrolling book- 
makers, laying off bets, financing crap 
games, and fixing prize fights. He did 
well enough to live in luxury with his 
pretty ex-showgirl-wife LaVonne in a 
$120,000 mansion in Brentwood, where 


he was protected from bellicose business: 


competitors by a weli-publicized electric- 
eye system. He drove a shiny black 
Cadillac and wore faultless, though Zooty, 
$250 suits which he bought by the dozen 
and gave to charity after the first dry 
cleaning. 

Then one day last year Mickey heard 
about Alfred M. Pearson. His ardor for 
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justice flaming, he decided to Right a 
Great Wrong. That, ironically, is when 
his troubles began. 

Just about everyone who lived in the 
West Adams Boulevard section of Los 
Angeles had strong, not to say violent, 
opinions about Al Pearson, a ham-handed, 
218-pound man of 54. Man, woman, and 
child, they were -almost unanimous: in 
the belief that what he needed was a 
good punch in the nose. 

West Adams kids stuck out their 
tongues and ran as they passed Pearson’s 
hole-in-the-wall radio-repair shop, the 
Sky Pilot Radio Co. In fifteen years, 
outraged customers had filed literally 
hundreds of complaints against him with 
the police of the Wilshire station. In two 

years, Police Captain Harry Loren- 
® . son personally had arrested him five 
times. “I have accused Pearson of 
being the most dishonest business- 
man in the city,” Lorenson said. 

Among Pearson’s unsatisfied cus- 
tomers were Mrs. Effie Dahms, as- 
saulted by the radio repairman dur- 
ing an argument over a bill (a court 
fined him $100); Mrs. Ruth Garfield, 
struck by the repairman in a similar 
argument; and Nathan Ostrow, who 
called in the police when the re- 
pairman demanded $41 for a job 
which he previously had estimated 
at $5. 

The case that made Mickey 
Cohen explode_in righteous wrath, 
however, was that of Mrs. Elsie 
Phillips, a, 63-year-old widow who 
refused to pay a Pearson bill for 

$8.91. Pearson took Mrs. Phillips 

‘to court and obtained a judgment 
against her. Then, through a fast 
bit of legal footwork, he forced the 
city marshal to put up her $4,000 
one-story frame house for sale to 


Acme satisfy it. He bought the house for 
Cohen surveys bomb damage to his wardrobe 


$26.50—and Mrs. Phillips was left 

homeless, with the change. 

Mrs. Phillips’s plight aroused all West 
Adams Boulevard. The Wilshire station 
cops announced they would help the 
widow get back the house. Five hundred 
neighbors held a mass meeting to boo 
Pearson’s name. Pearson glowered in his 
shop, surrounded by a system of walls, 
peekholes, and wire recorders. 

Pickets and Punches: Mickey’s 
heartstrings were touched and he sent 
seven of his boys to picket Pearson’s shop, 
but even that didn’t make Pearson give 
the widow back the house. As Mickey 
saw it, the ends of justice could be served 
only by direct action. One afternoon, 
four of the pickets entered Pearson’s shop, 
leaving the other three outside in a wait- 
ing car. When they left, the repairman 
had a concussion, a broken arm, and as- 
sorted other injuries. 

Unfortunately for Mickey and the boys, 
a police car manned by two rookies hap- 
pened to pass by and see the Cohen car 
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The President’s Dilemma 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


CONFUSION of voices has signaled 
the start of a reappraisal of the 
world situation and American policy. 
Some of the confusion may be cleared 
away by noting the real nature of the 
differences between the President and 
Secretary of State Acheson on the 
one hand and the various Senatorial 
advocates of a “new ap- 
proach” on the other. 
Secretary Acheson says 
agreements with the Soviet 
Union are worthless unless 
they register existing facts 
or are backed by force. Sen- 
ators McMahon and Tyd- 
ings would not, I am sure, 
dispute that. Nor would any- 
one else who has observed 
the Soviet record since Yalta. 
With respect to atomic energy, the 
President and Secretary Acheson hold 
that the United States earnestly pro- 
posed and has energetically sought an 
effective system of international con- 
trol. Senators McMahon and Tydings 
do not dispute that. 


T is now being said in some quarters 

that the American plan for inter- 
national control of atomic energy— 
which has become the United Nations 
plan—is obsolete. It is said that that 
plan was based on the fallacious as- 
sumption that the American monopoly 
on atomic energy would continue. 
Such an assertion is far removed from 
the facts. 

The American plan supposed that 
our monopoly of atomic weapons 
was only temporary. It sought the 
elimination of atomic armaments. And 
its provisions for, international opera- 
tion of key atomi¢ productive facilities, 
buttressed by international inspection, 
were designed to make sure that no 
nation and no group of persons manu- 
factured atomic arms clandestinely. 

The original American plan—the 
Baruch plan—has undergone some re- 
vision as well as elaboration. Possibly 
other changes could safely be made in 
it. It might be concluded, for example, 
that international operation of atomic 
facilities is unnecessary—that continu- 
ous or frequent international inspec- 
tion would give sufficient protection. 
But this and other revisions which con- 
ceivably might be made without sacri- 
ficing effective international. control 





would not bridge the gulf between the 
United Nations plan and the Russian 
position. No effective system of control 
is possible without a radical change in 
the Kremlin’s attitude. 

On this also, there is no difference 
between the Administration and Sena- 
tor McMahon. In his celebrated speech 
two weeks ago, McMahon 
said that the Baruch plan “is 
as objectively correct today 
in its essentials as it was on 
the day it was formulated.” 
What he proposed was not 
a new plan of international 
control but a new effort to 
mobilize world opinion for 
effective control. 

The disagreement be- 
tween the Administration 
and McMahon is primarily over what, 
in lesser affairs, would be called “pub- 
lic relations.” McMahon wanted the 
President to couple an announcement 
that we would build hydrogen bombs 
with some such proposals as McMahon 
himself set forth. As to this, many of 
the most thoughtful members of the 
Senate think that McMahon was basi- 
cally correct. That is why Senator Con- 
nally was authorized to state last 
Friday that at “an appropriate time” 
the United States may make another 
attempt to secure an international 
atomic agreement, 


‘HE “public-relations” aspect of 
Daddies policy is undeniably im- 
portant. But other aspects are just as 
important or even more so. The grav- 
est probably is whether we have put 
enough strength—economic and mili- 
tary—behind our policy. 

This is the heart of the question 
which is now plaguing the President 
and Secretary Acheson and must dis- 
turb profoundly every close observer 
of world affairs. The answer very 
probably is “no.” Acheson came close 
to acknowledging this last week. He 
indicated that he believed we could 
not negotiate successfully with the 
Soviet Union until we had built up 
new areas of strength. This will re- 
quire not only sound diplomacy and 
intensified “public relations” but, in 
all probability, more aid to some of our 
potential allies and substantially larger 
expenditures on our own military 
establishment. 








make an illegal turn. After a chase, 
Mickey’s boys were arrested. At the Wil- 
shire police station, they were quickly re- 
leased, after being complimented by the 
cops on their social consciousness—but 
not before an amateur photographer, Roy 
Diehl, 17, had snapped their pictures. 
Diehl took the photos to The Los An- 
geles Times, which identified the boys. 
And the story of Mickey (Snow White) 
Cohen and his Seven Dwarfs was plas- 
tered over the newspapers. 

Folks living along West Adams Boule- 
vard, who had cheered while Pearson was 
carried away from his shop in an ambu- 
lance, hailed Mickey Cohen as a hero. 
When Mickey sent the widow Phillips a 
check to buy back her home, they started 
booming him for mayor. Then disaster 
struck. Mickey and his Seven Dwarfs 
and two Wilshire station police officers 
were indicted for conspiracy to commit 
assault. 

The injustice of the whole thing made 
Mickey blow up. He started denouncing 
the whole Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment as grafters and gave a grand jury 
evidence that vice-squad officers had 
been taking protection money from the 
city’s houses of prostitution. 

Disappearing Dwarfs: Disaster 
crowded on disaster. One night, as Mickey 
walked toward his Cadillac, there was a 
burst of shotgun and pistol fire. Mickey 
was shot in the shoulder. Neddie Her- 
bert, one of the Seven Dwarfs, was killed. 
Four slugs, two in the buttock and two 
in the lumbar region, toppled Dee David, 
a pretty ex-actress (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
1, 1949). 

Next, two of the Seven Dwarfs blew 
town, costing Mickey $75,000 in bail 
bonds. Then Mickey was accused before 
a grand jury of heading a girlie shake- 
down ring (NEwsweeEk, Oct. 3, 1949). 
Finally, the cops started sabotaging 
Mickey’s gambling business until he 
could no longer operate profitably. His 
finances fell so low he was forced to sell 
the haberdashery. 

Last Monday came the payoff. At 
4:15 a.m. Mickey was suddenly awak- 
ened by his electric-eye system. He went 
to investigate. There was an explosion, 
which blew a 10-foot hole in a wall of 
his bedroom. Neither Mickey nor La- 
Vonne was hurt, but 40 of the boss man’s 
suits were irretrievably ruined. It was 
just too much. What really hurt was the 
way his neighbors reacted. They wanted 
Mickey to move away. “I feel very bad 
about that,” he said. 

Meanwhile, in a superior courtroom, 
the trial of Snow White Cohen and his 
four remaining dwarfs stumbled on like 
a sleepy ghost. The betting was over- 
whelming that all would go free. How- 
ever, Mickey didn’t much seem to care. 
It all seemed so wrong—that a man 
should get into trouble for having a 
heart of gold. 
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Peace and Protection for E:x-Enemy 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were back 
this week in their big bright offices in 
the huge, sprawling Pentagon Building. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Gen, ‘Hoyt S. Vandenberg, and 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman had just re- 
turned to Washington from a ten-day 
tour of American bases in Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and Guam. This Monday the four 
gentlemen from Japan held a press con- 
ference. They praised unification between 
the three services and complained of the 
lack of housing in the Far East. 

But the big—and unanswered—ques- 
tion was how over-all American strategy 
looked from the small crowded islands 
on the northeast rim of Asia. The Joint 
Chiefs doubtless .sensed the irony of a 
situation in which the late enemy was 
not only America’s firmest bastion in 
the Far East but practically all that 
was left of the fruits of victory in the 
Pacific. Now four years after the end of 
the war an anxious conference of dip- 
lomats gathered in Bangkok under Assist- 
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Bases in Japan: The Joint Chiefs of Staff visited MacArthur in Tokyo and returned to Washington with their report 


ant Secretary of State W. Walton Butter- 
worth and roving Ambassador Philip 
Jessup. Their problem was to find some 
way of halting the spread of Communism 
before it overwhelmed Indo-China, Bur- 
ma, and Thailand—as the Japanese did 
in 1941-42, 

From a longer-range point of view 
both diplomats and strategists had to de- 
cide on what countries the United States 
could base its Far Eastern policies. By 
comparison with any other state in Asia, 
Japan looked like a miracle of political 
stability and economic progress. And in 


February 20, 1950 


Japan, as in the rest of Asia, United 
States policy had reached a decisive 
crossroads. The return of the Joint Chiefs 
gave the green light for Washington to 
proceed again with plans for a peace 
treaty with Tokyo. Here is a progress re- 
port on this far-reaching decision to 
“change the guard” in Tokyo and what 
it means (see cover). 


I—TREATY: 


Full Steam Ahead 


Plans for a peace treaty with Japan 
took unexpectedly swift shape last Sep- 
tember when the United States promised 
Britain it would draw up a preliminary 
draft by jan. 1, 1950. This draft was to be 
discussed through diplomatic channels. 
After substantial agreement on all main 
points had been reached, a peace confer- 
ence was to be called. The Russians 
would be invited although they were ex- 
pected to refuse to attend. Possibly as 


part of the treaty but probably under a 
separate agreement between the United 
States and Japan, the American armed 
forces would retain bases in Japan. 

The State Department duly worked out 
its draft. The British wanted to discuss 
it at the Commonwealth Conference in 
Ceylon last month. But somewhere be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Pentagon on the other side of the Poto- 
mac the treaty draft was stalled. Some 
correspondents proclaimed that the 
treaty was off indefinitely, that because 
of the deteriorating situation in Asia, the 


Army wanted to maintain the occupation 
and thus keep its present bases. 

Actually some officers felt strongly that 
this was the “wrong year for a treaty.” 
But their concern was not for the bases, 
which will be retained under any circum- 
stances. They were worried by “com- 
mand” problems. Translated from Army 
jargon, this means relations with the 
Japanese Government. Under the occupa- 
tion the armed forces simply give orders 
to the Japanese Government. Under a 
bases agreement they would have to ne- 
gotiate on a vast number of questions 
that arise from day to day. 

But even the Pentagon admitted that 
the peace-treaty preparations had ad- 
vanced too far to be halted now. Jap- 
anese expectations had been aroused 
and the Yoshida government had virtu- 
ally committed itself to obtaining a peace 
treaty this year. The Australians, once 
the exponents of indefinite occupation, 
now pressed for an early treaty. The new 
Conservative Australian Government last 
week privately urged American officials 
to proceed with the treaty no matter 
what Russia did. Now with the return of 
the Joint Chiefs the State Department can 
work out a new peace-treaty timetable. 
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2—BASES: 


Defense Against Aggression | 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff may recom- 
mend just which bases the United States 
will ask to retain in Japan, At present 
American installations are scattered all 
over the country (see map). The army 
bases are designed mostly for occupation 
purposes and will probably be reduced 
in number. The Army has been pro- 
gressively withdrawing from occupation 
duties and concentrating its forces into 
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four divisions organized as combat units. 
The Air Force has likewise increased its 
combat efficiency and has improved 
Japanese bases so that some of them 
can accommodate heavy bombers. It 
holds five bases in the Tokyo area— 
Haneda, Yokota, Johnson Field, Atsusi, 
and Tachikawa. The Navy has a Far 
Eastern Pearl Harbor at Yokosuka, the 
former Japanese naval headquarters. 
State Department policymakers don’t 
think the United States should count 
on keeping bases in Japan for any great 
length of time. They fear Japanese na- 
tionalist sentiment would be aroused by 
the indefinite occupation of bases by for- 
eign forces. However, at present most 





The Japanese have grown accustomed to Red Cross girls in rickshas and GI’s drinking beer 


Japanese realize that their country, 
pledged to disarmament in its new con- 
stitution, can be protected only by the 
United States. Compton Pakenham, chief 
of NewsweEeEx’s Tokyo bureau, sends this 
account of current Japanese thinking: 

“I have not met a person—without an 
ax to grind or hopelessly unregenerate— 
opposed to American retention of bases. 
On the contrary, many—particularly those 
drawing direct and indirect benefits from 
the occupation—anticipate its end with 
a sense of impending doom. 

“A direct canvass of twelve respon- 
sible Japanese including an industrial di- 
rector, fishery boss, station master, mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Diet, a postal 
clerk, shopkeeper, an artist, and a pub- 
lisher produces this consensus: “Except 
for Communists the Japanese people 
want American protection after the 
treaty. It naturally follows the Japanese 
people won't oppose the maintenance 
of American army, navy, and air bases. 
Who otherwise would defend Japan 
which has not a single ship, plane, or 
battalion to defend itself? We are not 
only exposed to external dangers but 
additionally to about a million Koreans 
and thousands of Chinese with whom 


>” 


we could not cope’. 
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3—POLICE: 


The Weakest Link 


The presence of American troops after 
a peace treaty should give the Japanese 
an automatic guarantee against external 
Russian aggression. But these troops pre- 
sumably will be confined to certain desig- 
nated areas. They could be used only 
under extraordinary circumstances to 
maintain civil order in Japan. And the 
Japanese fear and expect that internal 
turmoil will break out after a peace treaty 
is signed. 

The Communists are Japan’s enemy 
within the gates. The party itself num- 


bers only 100,000. But it polled 3,000,- 
000 votes at the last election, and it 
commands the support of 1,000,000 Ko- 
reans in Japan. During the past few 
weeks, under Cominform orders, the 
Japanese Communist Party dropped the 
pretense of cooperation with the occupa- 
tion and adopted an orthodox revolu- 
tionary policy. To carry out this revolu- 
tionary policy the Communists have per- 
fected an organization which is capable 
of causing widespread disorders and per- 
haps even uprisings. 

A Policeman’s Let: Last year the 
Communists tested their tactics in a 
series of disorders. They proved that their 
shock groups were superior to the police 
in speed of mobilization, mobility, and 
probably in fighting power. Before the 
war jopan had a highly centralized, high- 
ly efficient police force. The occupation 
broke this up. Each Japanese city now 
has its own police. Little cooperation is 
permitted between these various civic 
forces. For example, if a riot breaks out 
in Tokyo, police from nearby Yokohama 
are not allowed to help suppress it. The 
nearest thing to a united force Japan now 
possesses is the National Rural Police, 
which controls villages under 5,000 and 
the countryside. However, this force, 


with only 30,000 men, is badly under- 
manned. 

Japanese police forces suffer from poor 
morale, lack of training, lack of weapons, 
and shortage of transport. Occupation 
efforts to break up centralization have 
wrecked the previous efficient system of 
tracking criminals down anywhere in 
Japan. The police communication sys- 
tem was even taken away and made 
part of the public network: This means 
that the cops must send their messages 
over the regular communication system 
staffed by a labor union that formerly 
was run by the Communists and even 
now has a strong and active Red mi- 
nority. Last week the Japanese Communi- 
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cations Ministry threatened to bar the 
police from using public facilities. It 
charged they had not paid their bills for 
two years. 

The peace treaty is supposed to con- 
tain provisions for strengthening the po- 
lice organization and allowing more and 
better weapons. It will also probably 
provide for the strengthening and arm- 
ing of Japan’s Coast Guard. At present 
this group is entirely unarmed and not 
strong enough to prevent large-scale 
smuggling of Koreans into the country 
and the seizure of Japanese fishing boats 
by Chinese, Russians, and Koreans. 


4—MACARTHUR: 


Home Sweet Home 


The State Department found an unex- 
pected ally in its peace-treaty discussions 
with the Pentagon—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. In Tokyo on Feb. 6, W. Walton 
Butterworth, Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs, ‘announced that a talk 
with MacArthur “indicated to me the 
close identity of ideas between the Su- 
preme Commander and those concerned 
with Japan in Washington.” General 
MacArthur is reported to believe that the 
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“We’re Completely Sold on GMC Dependability” 


“We have just put our fourth GMC into service, 
having decided to standardize on GMC trucks 
because of their over-all superiority,” asserts R. H. 
Robinson, General Manager of the Tri-State Brick 
& Tile Company, Jackson, Mississippi. “We put 
these trucks to a daily test and they pass with flying 
colors. Each truck averages 2,000 miles per month 
overall kinds of roads and through 
the rough, muddy areas surround- 
ing new building sites . . . and we 
have delivered as many as 22,500 
brick in one day with one GMC." 
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There is no better testimony of truck worth than 
the voluntary statement of a satisfied owner.’ Truck- 
built from front bumper to rear axle, GMCs earn 
that praise . . . with power generated by efficient, 
valve-in-head gasoline engines or famed GM 2-cycle 
Diesel models . . . with stamina based on strong, 
sturdy chassis with deep, durable frames . . . with com- 

fort provided by big, “king-sized” 


cabs . . . with a wide range of 
equipment options giving them the 
rs ability to exactly meet the require- 
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occupation’s job is virtually finished. 
In his surrender anniversary proc- 
lamation last September he public- 
ly committed himself by telling the 
Japanese people that they had 
earned a peace treaty by their prog- 
ress and cooperation. 

The general also has recently told 
intimate friends that he is now 
ready to come home—for a time at 
least. For this he has a human and 
understandable reason. He wants to 
show his 12-year-old son the home- 
land he has never seen and settle 
him in an American school. 

Young Arthur—named after the 
general's father—now lives in the 
American Embassy and is the 
Supreme Commander’s close com- 
panion. They eat breakfast together 
every morning from 7 to 7:15. 
Arthur is privately tutored in the 
embassy, but he mixes with other 
boys as a member of a local scout 
troop and dresses like American 
youngsters everywhere. He is re- 
ported advanced for his age and an 
excellent pianist. His specialty is handi- 
craft work, especially wood carving and 
plastics, and he has carved presents for 
the general’s last two birthdays. 


Significance 





United States policy in Asia now has 
three objectives: (1) to prevent the 
spread of Communism, (2) to use na- 
tionalism as a force to counter Commu- 
nism, and (3) to split the Chinese Reds 
away from the Russians. Some diplomats 
feel this policy may founder on the con- 
tradictions between the three objectives 
or that it may end in coming to terms 
with “National Communism” throughout 
Asia. 

For the present, however, a peace 
treaty with Japan fits the three objectives 
of American policy, First, it will restore 
sovereignty to a Japan that is overwhelm- 
ingly anti-Communist, and it will proba- 
bly grant the conservative Yoshida gov- 
ernment the authority to break the power 
of the Japanese Reds. Second, the end of 
the occupation will diminish the risk of 
Japanese nationalism turning against 
the United States. Third, Japanese diplo- 
mats and businessmen with wide experi- 
ence in China agree wholeheartedly with 
the State Department thesis that the 
Chinese Reds will inevitably turn against 
Moscow. They feel China will be forced 
to trade with non-Communist powers. 
Japanese exports to China last year 
reached $30,000,000—mostly through 
Hong Kong. 

A peace treaty with Japan also fits 
Washington’s stress on improving eco- 
nomic conditions throughout Asia. As 
long ago as May 1947 Secretary Acheson 
said Japan must be revived as “the work- 
shop of Asia.” Last week General Mac- 
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Mrs. MacArthur and young Arthur 


Arthur gave the Japanese authority to 
open commercial missions in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New York. The 
Japanese expected this step to be fol- 
lowed quickly by permission to send 
similar groups to other countries, espe- 
cially in non-Communist Asia. They pin 
their hopes for attaining economic self- 
sufficiency on the revival of trade with 
Asia, with Japan supplying industrial 
goods to undeveloped countries and re- 
ceiving raw materials in return. 


One Fine Day 


It was hard for the Russians to pro- 
duce any very Oriental entertainment for 


. Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese delegation 


during their prolonged negotiations in 
Moscow. However, the Moscow opera 
did its best. It has put on performances 
of Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” twice 
weekly since the Chinese Communists 
began arriving last December. Mao Tse- 
tung heard it twice and Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai once. 


Bro. Hirohito 


Diplomatic dispatches to Washington 
last week from Tokyo reported one of 
the most extraordinary developments of 
the occupation. They told of efforts by 
members of the Masonic Order in the 
occupation to persuade Emperor Hirohito 
to join the Masons. Leading Masons have 
been pressing for an audience with Hiro- 
hito in order to explain their project. 
The Japanese felt that the emperor’s ad- 
mission to the order would give addi- 
tional proof that he was really “demo- 
cratic” at heart. On the other hand they 
feared the reaction of the Catholic 
Church. 
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Kremlin Courtship 


Edward Weintal, Newswerex 

diplomatic correspondent, reports: 

The latest diplomatic dispatches 
from New Delhi picture Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru in a bitter anti- 
American mood. The Indian leader, 
according to these reports, is in- 
dignant over alleged American pres- 
sure for the settlement of the 
Kashmir and other Indian disputes 
with Pakistan. Last January Secre- 
tary Acheson privately warned 
Nehru that India’s failure to accept 
the Canadian General McNaugh- 
ton’s proposals as a basis for a Kash- 
mir settlement might force the UN 
Security Council to take direct ac- 
tion. Nehru now regards this mes- 
sage as a threat. He also blames 
the State Department for propa- 
gandizing the American press and 
public opinion in favor of the Mc- 
Naughton proposals and has listed 
specific articles in United States periodi- 
cals as bearing the unmistakable signs of 
“State Department inspiration.” 

Western officials could afford to ignore 
the Indian leader’s outbursts were it not 
for the fact that they appear to coincide 
with a Soviet drive to make friends and 
influence people in India. Since the be- 
ginning of the year Soviet anti-Nehru 
radio propaganda has been replaced by 
honeyed words of affection for the Indian 
people and their natural aspirations. 
Nehru’s sister, Mme. Pandit, was never 
able to obtain an interview with Stalin 
during her eighteen ‘months’ ambassador- 
ship to Moscow. But her successor, Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, was cordially 
received last month and spent a pleasant 
half hour listening to Stalin’s expressions 
of sympathy and concern for the welfare 
of the Indian people. 

The news from New Delhi and Mos- 
cow has spurred United States and Brit- 
ish officials to new efforts in their at- 
tempts to settle the explosive Kashmir 
dispute. Washington is urging McNaugh- 
ton to press his proposals calling for the 
demilitarization of the region under UN 
supervision. The British are likely to 
come out with a new scheme calling at 
first for an on-the-spot survey by Admiral 
Nimitz. Finally, the Yugoslavs, who can- 
not be indifferent to any situation likely 
to provoke Soviet action, are lobbying 
for the establishment of Kashmir as an 
independent state. 


White Tape 


The new Republic of India last week 
got rid of all red tape. Explaining that red 
was a British imperial color, it announced 
it would henceforth use cheaper white 
tape. 
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Perspective: 


This week the British election swings 
into its final phase. Newsweex sent Ray- 
mond Moley to Britain to report on the 
campaign in terms 
of his wide experi- 
ence with politics 
and politicians in the 
United States. He 
cables this account 
of the Labor Party, 
the men who run it, 
and the forces it rep- 
resents as mirrored 
in the current elec- 
tion. And on page 
30 Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s London 
bureau, gives an account of how the 
candidates look on the hustings. 





onDON—The significance of this politi- 
‘ cal battle for Britain can pretty well 
be revealed by an analysis of the parties, 
the people who make them up, the meth- 
ods they use, the way they are organized, 
and their attitude toward the place of 
government in human affairs. Their 
promises and their campaign debates 
must, as always in politics, be regarded 
as means rather than as ends. 

For the objective of all political action 
is power—power over others, power for 
others, power for power’s sake. Social 
reform, economical government, and all 
the rest of the issues are for the most 
part means of attracting votes. A party 
may originate, as did the Labor Party, in 
the aspirations of a group of theorists 
and idealists, but before long it becomes 
a managing group concerned with keep- 
ing authority by any practicable methods. 
The Labor Party is well into that stage. 

The Wheelherses: Before we look at 
the big-name leaders, let us consider 
those in the second ranks. Who are they? 
What did they do before they entered 
politics? What are their qualifications for 
the job they collectively seek? What gen- 
erally is their mental outlook on life? 

Good answers to these questions. can 
be found in the biographies of something 
more than 600 Labor candidates in this 
campaign. The average age of these can- 
didates is around 45. Unlike any such 
group of candidates in the United States, 
there are included relatively few lawyers 
—specifically, 55. Twice that number have 
been lecturers, teachers, journalists, and 
authors of various sorts. 

The Labor Party has relatively few 
former industrial workers among its offi- 
cial representatives. There are 26 present 
or former railway workers and 37 miners. 
Despite the public claims of working- 
class origins, it has been many a year 
since these people have been begrimed 
by manual toil. In truth, this party is a 
party for labor rather than a labor party. 


Raymond Moley on the Ways and Wiles... 


Business managers are very scarce in- 
deed in a party which intends to run the 
business of the country. There are 22 
businessmen, 18 company directors and 
14 farmers. There are 13 insurance work- 
ers—presumably mostly agents—and de- 
spite the fact that this government has 
become the custodian of the nation’s 
health, there are only 15 members of 
the medical or allied professions. 

Organized labor deserves special note, 
since it was mostly labor-union money 
and votes that gave the ideological 
founders their start. There are among 
the candidates only 50 past or present 
union officials. Union labor still provides 
the financial sponsorship of 111 candi- 
dates. Thirty others are merely spon- 
sored by unions. — 

Union Dilemma: It is going to be a 
very serious question later on, if the 
party keeps control, whether union labor 
can live in a socialist state. In 
a long discussion with a 
powerful Cabinet member 
who is an orthodox Socialist, 
I elicited the admission that 
strikes interfering with what 
he would consider the na- 
tional interest would get short 
shrift. He stated the terms of 
the present law, which collec- 
tively make the American 
Taft-Hartley Act look like a 
law drawn up in the office of 
the AFL to protect labor. 

Under such a regime as is 
contemplated in the Socialist 
manifesto, labor officials 
would become mere Bob 
Cratchits keeping the ac- 
counts of the union and look- 
ing after the incidental details 
of union management. 

This is something for the 
valiant union supporters of 
the Truman welfare state in 
America to consider. In Amer- 
ica organized labor is an 
inseparable part of the capi- 
talist system and will die with 
capitalism. Over here, Prime 
Minister Attlee makes him- 
self clear with the words: “A Socialist 
Party cannot hope to make a success of 
administering the capitalist system be- 
cause it does not believe in it.” 

Politicians: Despite the meager 
qualifications described above for the 
administration of the vast economy of a 
kingdom and empire, these people have 
revealed great political skill. Where did 
they get it? It came only in part from ex- 
perience in Parliamentary campaigns and 
in Parliament. The major answer is in 
local government. 

Among the 600-odd candidates men- 
tioned, more than 150 were active in 


local government before coming to their 
present status in the party. The two 
major figures—Attlee and Morrison—had 
long service in local government. This 
is extremely important in considering not 
only their political experience but their 
socialistic ideas. 

In this use of the local community as 
a training ground for statesmen, Britain 
differs sharply from America. The figures 
are not at hand, but it can be ventured 
that our congressmen were largely trained 
in state legislatures, in district attorneys’ 
offices, or in other offices not specifically 
related to municipal service. The like- 
nesses between municipal and national 
problems are far less in the United States. 
And the connection between local and 
national government is vastly closer in 
Britain. 

It is also true that the British county 
is quite unlike the American county or 
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Campaign appeals: Labor cheesecake ... 


town. Socialism in the sense of govern- 
ment assumption of local services grew 
very rapidly in local communities long 
before it appeared as a national problem. 
Probably the greatest books of Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, parents of British so- 
cialism, were about local government. 
And so the British Socialist Party is 
largely composed of present or former 
local officers, so-called intellectuals, social 
workers, teachers, labor officials, and re- 
formers and protesters in general. Trans- 
lated into American terms, this would 
mean a government of Fiorello La Guar- 
dias, Rex Tugwells, Frances Perkinses, 
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... of the British Labor Party in Its Fight for Life 


Harry Hopkinses, Leon Hendersons, 
Henry Wallaces, David Dubinskys, and 
Harold Ickeses. It would be an imposing 
mass of articulate protest and energy. But 
it would certainly be short in practical ex- 
perience in massive industrial or financial 
management, 

@he famous ground nut (peanut) 
scheme on which millions of pounds 
seem to have been squandered in Africa 
was the special project of a writer of 
voluminous tomes proclaiming the death 
of capitalism, John Strachey. It recalls 
the American memory of shelter belts 
and Passarnaquoddy. It is classified in 
the budget of good intentions. 

The Labor Party is minutely and fairly 
efficiently organized and sternly disci- 
plined. Under its constitution it is not 
built on individual membership. It com- 
prises a union of various organizations 
such as trade unions, constituency or- 





... vs. dignified Tory posters 


ganizations, socialist societies, and co- 
operatives. The final authority is the 
party conference held once a year. This 
is composed of delegates of the affiliated 
organizations. 

Despite the appearance of loose de- 
mocracy, there is centralized power in 
the party. If a Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment breaks loose to the extent of en- 
dangering party control, he can be disci- 
plined, and if his local constituency or- 
ganization stands by him the organization 
can be expelled from the party. The party 
conference elects an executive unit of 
members who, with the leader of the 
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party, the secretary, and treasurer, run 
the national machine. Below them there 
is an elaborate hierarchy of committees 
and what not. 

The continuous work of the party in a 

constituency is carried on by an agent 
with local assistants, Something is hap- 
pening in a constituency every day of the 
year—from bazaars to reading clubs. 
There are schools for agents, conducted 
at the national level. In a campaign 
there may also be an agent who is per- 
sonally attached to the candidate, al- 
though in many cases the candidate uses 
the year-round agent. Both parties are 
more closely knit, more continuously ac- 
tive, and more subject.to discipline than 
anything we have had on -the national 
level in the United States. 
_ The Brass: The figures who now 
dominate the Labor Party have, with the 
exception of Attlee, come up since the 
Labor governments of the 
"20s. Judging by the interest 
created in this campaign, the 
commanding leaders are At- 
tlee, Morrison, Cripps, and 
Aneurin Bevan. Ernest Bev- 
in, foreign minister, is hard- 
ly mentioned—partly because 
foreign policy is not a real 
issue and partly because Bev- 
in is slowly moving into the 
shadows of retirement. 

Prime Minister Clement At- 
tlee is the perfect gentle 
knight of Socialism. His un- 
impressive appearance, soft 
manner and frail physique 
are so disarming as to be 
wonderful assets in the kind 
of politics in which he 
moves. No one can say hard 
things about such personified 
_meekness. To the average 
man he is the epitome of the 
average. 

His life is simple. In speak- 
ing he never lifts his fingers 
from his watch chain. His 
language is direct and un- 
adorned, but full of quiet em- 
phasis and touches of humor. 
He is the master of his party. He 
makes the big decisions and makes them 
alone. His tact and patience have kept 
togther the most variegated crowd that 
ever won an election. His writings are 
easy to read and pregnant with orthodox 
Socialism . . 

Herbert Morrison, political manager 
of the party and leader in the House of 
Commons, is short, stout, and aggressive. 
As a politician he is as realistic and prac- 
tical as any boss ever produced by an 
American city. There is little of Socialist 
doctrine in his conversation. He is con- 
cerned with political results. 


European 


Cripps looks like Woodrow Wilson, 
which explains a lot. He is not particular- 
ly well liked and he spends no time cul- 
tivating. people. He is an able lawyer and 
a plausible advocate. 

Man te Watch: The most colorful 
figure of all is Aneurin Bevan, whose 
bright blue eyes belie his bull-like face 
and figure. He is Minister of Health and 
has had in charge not only the immense 
program of socialized medicine but the 
greatly controverted housing program. 
For years he was regarded in the House 
of Commons as a wild man, particularly 
by Conservative ministers whom he 
harassed with relentless ferocity. Disre- 
garding most of the verbal amenities of 
statesmanship, he was not easy for the 
Chamberlains and Churchills to endure. 

His great gift as an orator is in his vast 
range of language. At one moment he can 
in a public meeting crush a bully with 
billingsgate; in another he will beguile the 
mothers with a cradle song of what he has 
done for the babies of England. As is 
noted on another page, Fred Vander- 
schmidt and I were within 5 feet of him 
during what he later told us was his 
toughest meeting ever. It was the most 
masterful hour and a half of eloquence 
in bedlam I have ever witnessed. 

It is this powerful man—ruthless, re- 
sourceful, smart, well read, and orthodox 
—who should be watched in the future. 
He has every qualification for a Socialist 
dictator, if in Britain’s plight that ever 
becomes the last fatal alternative. For 
when a dictator rises in an Anglo-Saxon 
country, he will come as the savior of little 
children, the comforter of the afflicted, 
the supporter of old age, and the de- 
fender of the weak. All this and a song of 
democracy to boot. 

Freedom and Centrol: For to con- 
clude as I began, the goal of politics is 
power. It was fortunate for us that polit- 
ical and democratic action in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition originated and grew in 
an attempt to curb royal power first in 
behalf of the aristocracy, then of the 
well-to-do, then of the middle classes, 
and finally of the working men. This has 
meant that the rights of man, as an in- 
dividual, have been exalted and the 
power of the state has been restrained, 

But what happens at the end of the 
road, when a party pregnant with power 
is the state itself? And when that party 
moves to the tempo of a philosophy which 
grew in part from origins that had no 
kinship with English tradition? Attlee is 
at pains to assure us that all is to be 
attained within the limits of parliament- 
tary democracy. We are told that freedom 
and generalized control—control even of 
what a man eats and wears and where he 
works—are compatible. We may live to 
see whether this is true. 
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BRITAIN: 


Dead Cats on the Hustings 


From dcep in the West Country of 
England Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau, sends this 
report on the election campaign. 


Apart from their normal perils of 
curves and cows, the roads of the West 
Country last week exhibited two new 
hazards: sritish Army conscripts learn- 
ing to drive, and general-election candi- 
dates. Tanks and weapcn carriers bore 
red “L” (learner) tags. But candidates 
carried no such warning. 

The political focus was definite:v on the 
West Country. Lord Woolton’s Tory ma- 
chine sent out Winston Churchill to the 
aid of his candidate son, Randolph. Labor 
sent Churchill’s present-day equal in pub- 
lic oratory, Aneurin Bevan. 

Fath: r and Sen: Churchill descended 
on the dreadfully blitzed city of Plymouth 
equipped with his cigar, black hat, and 
full portfolio of scorn for Socialism. 
Randolph Churchill is running for Par- 
liament in the Devonport section of Plym- 





still 12,000 families on the waiting list 
for new houses—Churchill fiaved the de- 
lays and high costs of Socialist housing. 
At Cardiff he had coined the housing gibe 
of the campaign by translating “Home 
Sweet Home” into Socialist Gobbledy- 
gook: “Accommodation unit, sweet ac- 
commodation unit, there’s no place like 
our accommodation unit.” 

Merrie England: In the middle of 
the West Country’s “Chapel Belt” lies 
the Wiltshire market town of Chippen- 
ham, which probably does not look much 
different today than it did to Charles 
Wesley when he rode his circuit. Here 
even well-paid farm laborers, on whom 
the Socialists count heavily, tipped their 
caps to the handsome young Tory M. P. 
David Eccles. In a green tweed knicker 
suit, green stockings, and country shoes, 
Eccles moved genially about the saloon 
bar of ““The Angel,” having a cheery 
word with small farmers in deerstalker 
hats and hefty lady farmers in wet mack- 
intoshes. 

Eccles’s local machine, well oiled by 
himself and his pretty wife Sybil, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Dawson of Penn, 
would do credit to any Tammany veter- 


to satisfy today’s waiting list) and by the 
recent activities of a gasoline snoop from 
the Ministry of Fuel. Eccles, who hopes 
the snoop sticks around until election 
day, tells of one Tory farmer from whom 
this enforcement officer demanded a 
statement about alleged violations of gas- 
oline rationing. The farmer told him: 
“All right, but my time is worth 10 shill- 
ings an hour. I'll go get my pencil if you 
say so, but I write dreadful slow.” 

Nye at Bay: In the city of Bristol on 
the night of Feb. 10, a noisy overflow 
crowd was waiting in the Eastvire Girls 
School on Frog Pond Road. Even before 
“Nye” Bevan stood up, Socialist speak- 
ers could scarcely make themselves heard 
over the din from young Tory hecklers. 
The chairman and his aides tried vainly 
to shut them up, but Nye, calmly drink- 
ing glass after glass of water, spotted 
this correspondent and Raymond Molev 
in the front row and gave us a broad, as- 
sured wink, 

When he rose, his massive head 
thrown. back and one hand Napoleonic- 
ally at his breast, boos came like thun- 
der. “I’m not speaking until you get 
quiet,” he announced. “Any fool can be- 





International Photo 


Prime Minister Attlee sniffs at the Conservative program advocated by Lord Woolton, the Tory strategist 


outh, opposing the incumbent Michael 
Foot, a bespectacled left-wing member 
of a family famous as Liberals. 

Churchill spoke to an audience of some 
1,800, mostly women, from the stage 
of a battered movie house standing amid 
bomb-chewed ruins. Son Randolph, now 
a handsome but heavy man with silver- 
ing gray hair, introduced him in a husky 
voice as “a most trusted mariner.” In 
turn, Father Winston for an hour derid- 
ed the leaders and practices of the So- 
cialist welfare state with incomparable 
irony and invective. 

For Plymouth’s homeseekers—there are 
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an. The 45-year-old Tory meticulously 
tends to the small needs and wants of 
the tiniest village in his constituency of 
48,000. The morning I dropped in, he had 
spent an hour in a leaky cottage sym- 
pathizing with the householder and care- 
fully pointing-.out that the landlord was 
a Liberal and not a Tory. 

In 1945 Eccles had a 4,000 majority. 
This time he expects to get 6,000. His 
principal opponent is a Socialist named 
Drain, who was in bed with asthma. So- 
cialists have been hurt by their puny 
housing progress (at the present rate, 
Eccles points out, it will take 70 years 


have like that. Open mouths and empty 
minds. We have distinguished friends 
here from other countries.” 

Hecklers chanted: “We’re the vermin.” 
Nye looked at his wrist watch and 
shouted: “In five more minutes if I’m not 
allowed to speak I’m informing the Bristol 
Labor Party that the Tories have decided 
to allow no Labor speakers. The Tories 
can face the consequences of that.” In 
an aside he muttered to the chairman: 
“Gang of . hooligans.” 

Two women screamed at each other. 
“You've got three minutes now,” cried 
Bevan, looking again at his watch. Slow- 
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Most people probably average 2 or 3 / 

colds a year. According to the United fs 
: States Public Health Service, it has been 
* —-s—sccaicuilated that time out due to colds 
i costs working people in the United States 
i at least $420,000,000 in lost wages a year. 
To help guard against colds, it is wise 
to dress in accordance with the weather. 
Below are other simple common-sense 
precautions that may also help to reduce 
the number and severity of colds. 





1 Keeping in good physical condition may 
help ward off colds. Infection frequently 
occurs when body resistance is low. To 
help keep resistance high, it is wise to get 
plenty of sleep and exercise, to eat a nour- 
ishing diet, and to avoid exposure to bad 
weather. 


























2 Treating a cold promptly may prevent 
other illnesses. Colds often lower the body’s 
resistance to other infections such as influ- 
enza or pneumonia. The longer a cold goes 
unchecked, the weaker the body’s defenses 
may become. Early treatment may help 
prevent such weakening, and also speed 
recovery from the cold itself. 
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4 If fever accompanies a cold, call a doc- 
tor at once! If temperature goes up it may 
be a sign of influenza, pneumonia, or some 
other serious condition. Getting immediate 
medical attention permits the prompt di- 
agnosis and treatment that give the best 
chance for rapid recovery. 





5 if you have frequent colds, ask your doc- 
tor about influenza vaccine. Medical sci- 
ence has developed a vaccine that has 
proved helpful in many cases against some 
types of influenza. If you are especially 
susceptible to colds, or if influenza might 
be more serious than normal in your case, 
the doctor may advise immunization. 





3 Simple methods of treating a cold are 
often helpful. While there is still no quick 
sure cure for colds, many doctors recom- 
mend 3 things to do when you “catch a 
cold’’: 

=\e¢ Get as much rest as you can—in bed if 
possible. 

Eat lightly and drink plenty of fluids. 
Cover your coughs and sneezes, and try 
to avoid close contact with others so 
they won’t get your infection. 
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Please send me the free booklet, 03-D, 
‘‘Respiratory Diseases.” 


6 Keep alert for possible warnings of pneu- 
monia, such as fever, a persistent cough, 
or pain in the chest. Today, treatment with 
sulfa or penicillin can control most cases of 
pneumonia. For virus pneumonia there are 
other more recently developed drugs which 
often appear to be effective. 

To insure the best results, however, such 
drugs should be given early. So, it is wise 
to call the doctor at once, if warnings of 
pneumonia appear. 
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ly, the crowd quieted down and Nye be- 
gan to sing the praises of the welfare 
state in his hypnotic Welsh accents. 

A heckler up front shouted something. 
“You suffer from a congenital loose jaw,” 
barked Nye. The heckler took out his 
false teeth and saluted with them. Nye 
grinned and reached out at him. “I'll 
take those National Health Service teeth 
back away from you.” 

Back in the grill room at the Grand 
Hotel, friends congratulated Bevan on his 
victory in the Battle of Bristol. He 
grinned: “I understand,” he said, “that 
there was a quiet meeting here tonight 
—the one where Stafford Cripps spoke.” 


Soft Soap 


A Tory electioneering gadget which 
was issued last week, entitled “Wash 
Your Hands of Socialism,” contained four 
blank pages. When they were wetted and 
rubbed, they produced enough soap suds 
to wash the hands and face. 


AFRICA: 


Fon Loving 


The Fon of Bikom in the British Came- 
roons of West Africa is King of All the 
Kom Villages, Custodian of the Tribal 
Lands, Link Between the Dead, the Liv- 
ing, and the Unborn, and Rainmaker. He 
also has 110 wives. This caused visiting 
missionaries to protest to the UN (News- 
WEEK, June 28, 1948). The Trusteeship 
Council sent a four-nation team for an 
on-the-spot investigation. Last week the 
investigators filed a 121-page report con- 
cluding that for the present at least 
“plural marriage . . . is a type of social 
security that will have to remain.” 

The Fon, who claims to be more than 
100 years old, met the UN mission in his 
mountain village- with “polite but firm 
resentment.” He had paid dowries for 
most of his wives, and they were free to 
leave whenever they liked. In fact, he 
said, about 30 had left since the UN took 
up the case. The village women, includ- 
ing twelve of his wives, petitioned: “We 
do not grudge sharing husbands . . . We, 
the Fon’s wives, live happily.” 

The report noted: “Plural marriage is 
partly a means of sustenance to the wom- 
en involved,” and added that women 
often asked “their husbands to take addi- 
tional wives in order to relieve them of 
some of the burden of their work.” 


GERMANY: 


Preview of Der Tag 


Nearly 600,000 blue-shirted Commu- 
nist storm troopers, armed with clubs, 
descended upon Western Berlin by train, 
truck, and on foot. They rioted through 
the streets, paralyzed traffic and busi- 
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ness, and seized the city administration. 
Behind them came the People’s Police 
from the Soviet sector to “restore order.” 
The fall of Berlin was complete. 

That was the preview of the Commu- 
nist Free German Youth “peace rally” 
May 28 at the Olympic Stadium in Berlin, 
as sketched last week by Dr. Kurt Schu- 
macher. The fiery, crippled Social Demo- 
cratic leader demanded that the Western 


move but his awed congregation told him 
after mass. Nineteen parishioners, includ- 
ing one Communist, testified in writing to 
the event. The same “miracle” was re- 
peated on Christmas and was seen by 
Father Toufar himself on Jan. 8. Soon so 
many pilgrims were visiting Cihost that 
Czech policemen turned them away. 
Father Toufar and his half-crippled 
church warden were arrested. His church 
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Western Berlin police (left) hold the line against Communist People’s Police 


Allies defend Berlin with 
troops.” 

Allied spokesmen discounted “rumors 
of a putsch” in May as “an old story,” but 
Allied military police met with Western- 
sector German police to map defense 
plans. As if rehearsing for violence, 400 
Reds invaded the French sector and at- 
tempted to seize an auditorium they had 
been forbidden to. use for a meeting. 
When Western city officials refused to 
turn over the Olympic Stadium for the 
May 28 rally, the Communists threat- 
ened: “We will go into every street in 
Berlin whether or not we get permission.” 
Ominously, the Soviet-run People’s Po- 
lice began “preparation to guarantee the 
public security of the German capital.” 


“tanks and 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


The Cihost Miracle 


The Rev. Joseph Toufar was preach- 
ing to his flax-farming, woodcutting flock 
in the Bohemian hamlet of Cihost on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 11. “He Who is in 
the tabernacle, and Who is among us, 
He will help us,” Father Toufar said. Just 
then the two-foot linden cross with a 
porcelain figure of Christ swung to the 
right, then to the left, and finally leaned 
toward the West. 

Father Toufar didn’t see the cross 


was padlocked by the Communist gov- 
ernment. 

A similar “miracle” was recounted 
about a busload of Czech Reds stalled 
near Susice, not far from the American 
zone of Germany. Suddenly the sky 
blackened. The Virgin Mary appeared, 
brandishing a sword and waving the 
Stars and Stripes. “You have forsaken 
your Lord and you will be punished 
soon,” she warned. Then appeared a new 
vision of American troops and tanks. As 
the sky again brightened, the bus driver 
was found unconscious. Taken to a Susice 
hospital, he repented his personal and 
political sins and- promised never again 
to defy God. 

Last week Justice Minister Alexej 
Cepicka, President Klement Gottwald’s 
38-year-old son-in-law, who doubles as 
overlord of Czech religious affairs scoffed 
at these “miracles.” He branded them “a 
new form of disruptive activity.” 


FRANCE: 


The Continuing Crisis 


Fat, wet snow flakes that turned to 
water as they landed fell on Paris last 
week. In the midst of the first snowfall of 
the winter, electricity went off and on er- 
ratically, and gas pressure fell so low 
housekeepers were forced to turn off pilot 
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OPEN HOUSE. To this new laboratory engineers are free to 
come and work out problems involving rubber-bonded-to- 
metal and all-rubber products. Here they work with skilled 
scientists and engineers using the very latest equipment. 
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Engineered Rubber Products Division, 
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HE nation still is the strongest 
hth in our society. This is true in 
the Atlantic community in spite of the 
quite remarkable movement toward 
federation which has developed and 
is developing. It is true also in East- 
ern Europe in spite of the boa-con- 
strictor efforts of the Soviet Union— 
hence Titoism, hence the 
purge of anti-Russian Com- 
munist leaders. 

This fact is important in 
connection with our pro- 
gram to rearm the Euro- 
pean nations. In one sense 
that program is’ a sitting 
target for Communist prop- 
aganda. The campaign 
against it already has started 
and of course will grow as 
the program proceeds, Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. Already Communist 
propaganda—simple, direct, and end- 
lessly repeated—has had considerable 
success in planting an image of us as 
warmongers in many minds, The re- 
armament program can be. used to 
make the image even more terrifying. 


ROPAGANDA, however, is not al- 

ways invincible. Some instincts are 
too strong, some sentiments too deep- 
ly felt, to be swept away by it. The 
sentiment of the nation still is one of 
these. The purpose of the rearmament 
program is to restore the national 
strength of the European nations. In 
that respect the program corresponds 
to a real desire which undoubtedly is 
robust enough to survive the Com- 
munist attacks upon it. 

Moreover, every thinking person 
knows that, in truth, the greatest in- 
citement to war which exists in the 
world is the present weakness of the 
nations of Europe. They lie there 
sprawled helplessly as easy prey for 
any aggressor. Weakness, not strength, 
always is the invitation to war. 

This is obvious to us. I have found 
it to be equally obvious to Europeans 
themselves, Certainly the dread of 
war is even deeper among Europeans 
than among us. It is deeper, however, 
simply because of the knowledge of 
their helplessness in their present un- 
armed state. Long before the Russians 
had the A-bomb, or before the H- 
bomb came to bedevil us, the people 
of Europe lived in the somber knowl- 
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edge that they were wide open to 
destruction. 

Even the least thoughtful citizen 
can see that the only way to lift the 
cloud of dread beneath which he has 
been living is to restore his nation’s 
strength. It is unlikely that “war- 
mongering” propaganda will succeed 
in confusing this knowledge. 
The desire for national 
strength still is too basic. 
That is, the Communist 
propaganda will not suc- 
ceed if we are sufficiently 
forceful in declaring the 
facts. 

Armed strength, however, 
is only the most primitive 
means of preventing war. 

“A mighty man is not de- 
livered by much strength. An horse is 
a vain thing for safety,” in the words 
of the Psalmist. We may be in danger 
of forgetting this. Or rather our gov- 
ernments—those of our partners as well 
as Our Own—are not giving us enough 
signs that they remember it. People 
haven't forgotten it. In every country 
I have visited in the past two years I 
have been aware of a deep dissatis- 
faction because nobody can see a 
goal ahead. To rebuild through a 
Marshall plan is a worth-while goal; to 
rearm to meet a danger is another. But 
the various steps have come to look 
more like freezing a situation than 
curing it. 

This is an erroneous idea, of course. 
The Marshall plan and rearmament 
are only the first necessary steps to a 
restored and healthy world. 


HERE we in this country have 

been remiss perhaps is in not 
making it sufficiently clear that we do 
see these things only as first steps. In 
Europe they say we are not providing 
needed moral leadership; at home we 
have bcen talking about the need to 
revise our foreign policy. These are 
two ways of expressing the same dis- 
satisfaction. We must remember that 
it is just as necessary to give free peo- 
ple a goal as it is to keep their factories 
going or put weapons in their hands. 
Fundamentally, of course, the goal is 
to remove our burden of fear. Because 
that is obvious does not mean that it 
is taken for granted. On the contrary, 
it needs endless repetition. 
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lights. Unable to make their morning 
coffee, Parisians searched frantically for 
cafés which were equipped with coal 
ranges. Restaurants served cold dinners. 
Babies howled dismally for their bottles. 
Factories were silent. 

The gas and electric strikes were part 
of a larger Communist campaign to upset 
the Atlantic Pact and prevent the govern- 
ment from sending reinforcements and 
arms to Indo-China. Other strikes flared 
in automobile plants, in theaters, and 
among civilian workers at naval arsenals. 
The machinery in one dehydrated-food 
plant was nearly wrecked when a ship- 
ment of potatoes for Indo-China was 
filled with nails. 

Premier Georges Bidault was too busy 
with the perpetual Cabinet crisis to take 
action against the Communists. His new 
Cabinet line-up of Popular Republican 
(MRP) and Radical ministers survived 
its first vote of confidence — Bidault’s 
twelfth in six weeks—by a vote of 225 to 
185. But more than 200 deputies, includ- 
ing the Socialists who had bolted Bi- 
dault’s Cabinet, abstained. And at a mass 
meeting in Paris on Feb. 11, Charles de 
Gaulle renewed his demand for immedi- 
ate elections. 


Ribbing Roberto 


The satirical Paris weekly Canard 
Enchainé last week ran on its front page 
the following “Dispatches from World 
Capitals”: 
>In Washington President Truman has 
decided not to recognize the son of In- 
grid Bergman. 
> In Moscow Marshal Joseph Stalin has 
decided to recognize Roberto Bergman, 
who will be designated as an Honorary 
Son of the Father of the Peoples. 
> In Warsaw a motion to recognize the 
son of Ingrid was unanimously adopted 
by the Congress of the Satellite Fathers. 
> In Saigon the Emperor Bao Dai has de- 
cided to have himself recognized as “born 
of an unknown father.” 
>In Monrovia the President of Liberia 
has decided to recognize anybody. Ad- 
dress offers and postal money orders di- 
rectly to him. 


Nothing From Nothing... 


Nine weeks of courtroom fist fights 
and Russian profanity made Victor Krav- 
chenko’s libel suit against the Commu- 
nist magazine Les Lettres Frangaises the 
best free show in Paris last spring. When 
Kravchenko was awarded 150,000 francs 
(then about $480) in damages from the 
magazine the defendants appealed. Last 
week they lost, but the appeals court, 
with Gallic practicality, took into ac- 
count the publicity that Kravchenko re- 
ceived from the trial. Accordingly, the 
court reduced damages to 3 francs— 
about % of a cent. 
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He sold happiness for nickels and dimes 


FRANK Woo.LwortH knew what was in the heart of a 
child when she stood with her nose pressed against the 
pane of a store window. 


He, too, had felt the weight of unsatisfied longing. He 
supported a family on the $10 a week he earned as a clerk 
in a small-town store. He knew what aching hopes, what 
dreams of a better life, lay in the nickels and dimes 

that were left after the family bills were paid. 


So in his mind there grew a picture of a new kind of 
store for America. 


It was a make-a-wish store. It was filled with things that 
people wanted out of life. There were things to eat, to wear, 
to read, to build with. There were things to make 

children happy and to make women beautiful—things 

for health, for laughter, for work, for comfort. 


And anybody in America could walk into 
that store with a dime and buy anything 


he saw. There, with life’s bounty spread before 
may Oy 
you, was nothing you couldn’t afford. 


With a bucket of red paint for gaiety and $300 in cash, 
Frank Woolworth opened his store. At first there were only 
a few things on the counters. But each week there were 
more. For a wonderful thing began to happen. The more 
people bought with their dimes, the more their dimes were 
able to buy. Frank Woolworth’s little red store had proved 
a great American truth—that the power of people’s nickels 
and dimes, working together, can accomplish anything. 


It made him rich. And it made us richer still. For he showed 
us, in a way we can never forget, that most of the good 
things in life are within the reach of everyone who works 
towards them in this land of opportunity. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Rocket ahead _-= for a ride you'll always 
remember! 


Rocket ahead in Oldsmobile’s brilliant new 


Futuramics—the glamorous performance 
Yeas stars of America’s highways! 

Rocket ahead with the smoothest surge 

of action you’ve ever known! sg 


- e oa 
wie (Hhemebte rf Rocket ahead with the winging power of 


Oldsmobile’s “Rocket” engine—smoothed 
to a velvet flow of motion _ r a “by 
Whirlaway Hydra-Matic Drive, Oldsmobile’s 


unique new automatic transmission! 


Rocket ahead in the superb beauty of 
Oldsmobile’s free-flowing Futuramic lines 

. .. in the luxurious comfort of Oldsmobile’s 
superlative new interiors . . . > 


Rocket ahead _ gz for the ride of your life! 
Rocket ahead . . . with Oldsmobile! 
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New “Rocket’’ Engine “98” 4-Door 
Sedan. New Whirlaway Hydra- 
Matic Drive optional at extra cost. 
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OLDSMOBILE OFFERS TWO BRILLIANT “ROCKET” ENGINE CARS FOR 1950—THE GLAMOROUS “98” AND THE FLASHING “38.” 
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ARCTIC: 


Exercise Air Rescue 


It was 50 degrees below zero in White- 
horse last week. But the mountain- 
wrapped center of Yukon Territory was 
as crowded and bustling as in the great 
days of the Klondike gold rush. Army 
trucks rumbled through the snowy streets. 
Jet planes whizzed overhead. Canadian 
and American soldiers in fur-lined parkas 
rubbed elbows with Indians, Eskimos, 
and prospectors. Exercise Sweetbriar 
was about to begin. The town was also 
the advance base of the search for an 
American C-54 transport plane missing 
for more than two weeks with 44 persons 
aboard. And, on the cheerful side, it was 
carnival time in Whitehorse. 

Exercise Sweetbriar was described offi- 
cially as “the first joint maneuver 
and the largest ever held to test 
logistic facilities and to provide 
tactical training under midwin- 
ter conditions in the subarctic.” 
More than 5,000 Army and Air 
Force troops of Canada and the 
United States would take part. 

As Exercise Sweetbriar be- 
gan, the hunt for the missing 
C-54 continued. It had disap- 
peared somewhere along the 
blizzard-swept Alaska Highway 
flight route on Jan. 26, on its 
way from Anchorage, Alaska, to 
Great Falls, Mont. For two 
weeks more than 50 Canadian 
and American planes fought cold 
and snow over a vast area of 
rugged timberland without find- 
ing a trace of the lost plane. On 
Jan. 30 one of the search planes 
crashed, but without casualties. 

Last week another one went 
down. On the night of Feb. 7, 
Whitehorse picked up SOS sig- 
nals from a searching U.S. Air 
Force C-47 with ten Canadians 
and Americans on board. The 
next day the plane was located 
on a treeless, snow-covered slope 
7,000 feet up a mountainside, 84 
miles northwest of Whitehorse. A walkie- 
talkie was dropped, and the crew signaled 
that all ten had survived. But two men 
had broken arms, one a broken leg. 

Sixty Degrees Below: Supplies and 
medical aid were parachuted to them. 
Five paratroopers—an American Army 
doctor and four Canadian soldiers— 
jumped to help them as a ground rescue 
party inched its way slowly up the jagged 
Yukon peak in “weasel” snowmobiles. On 
Feb. 10 the paratroopers brought the 
marooned men down to meet the ground 
party. Then a helicopter made five dar- 
ing trips through darkness and threat- 
ening weather to bring them to White- 
horse. They had been exposed for 56 
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hours to temperatures which sometimes 
dropped to 60 degrees below zero. There 
was still no sign of the missing C-54- 

As for the Whitehorse carnival, that is 
an annual affair. This one was advanced 
three weeks for the benefit of the visiting 
soldiers. As the Army cash poured into 
the local treasury, Whitehorse happily 
planned to build a civic center. 


IMPORTS: 


More Decontrol 


Canada got into postwar trade and ex- 
change difficulties by giving relief grants 
and credits of about $1,900,000,000 to 
its European customers. This is equiva- 
lent to about $34,000,000,000 in terms 
of the larger United States economy. In 
addition, in 1947 the average Canadian 
bought $160 worth of United States 





Canadian Army Photo 


Whitehorse‘carnival characters greet the troops 


goods and the average American bought 
only $7 worth of Canadian goods. In na- 
tional terms, Canada bought about 
$2,000,000,000 worth of United States 
goods and sold the United States half 
that much. A dollar shortage in Canada 
was inevitable. Reserves dropped from 
$1,667,000,000 in 1946 to $461,000,000 
in December 1947. To dam up the out- 
ward flow of dollars Canada imposed 
import restrictions. 

Canadian “austerity” was never any- 
thing like the spartan simplicity adopted 
by England. It prohibited the import of 
some $150,000,000 worth of goods and 
set up quotas for about $600,000,000 
more. But these were sharp restrictions 


for a country with a population of less 
than 14,000,000. They were important 
in international trade, too, for Canada is 
the largest per capita trading nation in 
the world. It is the largest export market 
for both the United States and Britain. 

Ease Up: Canadian restrictions were 
successful. By Jan. 1, 1950, dollar re- 
serves had been rebuilt to $1,117,- 
000,000. Last week Finance Minister 
Douglas Abbott issued decontrol orders, 
effective April 1 and July 1, which will 
cut the restrictions sharply. Imports 
worth only about $25,000,000 a year will 
be banned outright, and some $200,- 
000,000 worth will remain under quotas. 

But there is a catch in this for the 
United States. Unlimited imports of a 
number of articles will be allowed only 
from “nonscheduled” countries (Britain 
and the sterling area). “Scheduled” hard- 
currency countries, chiefly the United 
States, will be restricted to 50 
per cent of the amount brought 
in during 1946-47. Canadians 
emphasize that this isn’t an un- 
friendly act toward the United 
States, It is simply a method of 
conserving United States dollars 
and at the same time encourag- 
ing Britain and the other ster- 
ling-area countries to sell more 
to Canada and so use up Can- 
ada’s excess of sterling credits. 

In addition to contributing to 
freer world trade by loosening 
its own restrictions, Canada 
served notice last week that it 
meant to campaign against other 
people’s trade barriers. Hard-hit 
by British and sterling-area bars 
against dollar imports, the Ca- 
nadians want to be sure these 
are justified. At the international 
trade talks in Geneva later this 
month, the Dominion will ask 
for an investigation of all im- 
port restrictions imposed be- 
cause of alleged balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. 

Hepe: And at a dinner of 
the Canadian Society of New 
York on Feb. 10, Prime Minister 
Louis S. St. Laurent warned the 
United States that Western Europe could 
not prosper unless the United States low- 
ered its tariffs. 

“A century ago,” he said, “England 
found herself in much the same position 
the United States has today. England was 
then the greatest industrial nation, the 
wealthiest nation, and, therefore, the 
greatest potential market. She opened 
that great market freely to the world and, 
whether as a result or merely as a coin- 
cidence, the world—herself included—en- 
joyed more than half a century of com- 
parative peace and economic progress. 
Might it be possible that history has there 
a lesson for this continent and this coun- 
try?” 
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Dangerous Living: No man to claim 
that he has a sylphlike figure, Don Mc- 
Net of the ABC Breakfast Club was 
nevertheless cut to the quick by a woman 
interviewed on his broadcast who said he 
was getting “tubby.” She suggested a 
diet, but McNeill instead began a brisk 
morning-exercise program, ‘cutting his 
weight “from 204 to 202 in just three 
days.” The fourth day McNeill missed his 
first broadcast in four years. He was in 
an Evanston, IIl., hospital suffering from 
a slipped disk in his spinal column—from 
weight-pulling exercises. 


Bergman Week: Wedding plans were 
in the making for Italian film director 
Roperto RossE.uini and Swedish actress 
INGRip BERGMAN, who on Thursday re- 
ceived a divorce decree in absentia in 
Juarez, Mexico, from Dr. Peter Linp- 
sTROM. On Sunday the name of Miss 
Bergman’s 10-day-old son was officially 
registered in Rome as RENATO ROBERTO 
Giusto Griusepre Rossen. He will be 
baptized a Catholic. 


Four of a Kind: Pride of the Bronx 
are the bright-eyed quads born May 4, 
1949, to Mr. and Mrs. CuarLes Cou.ins, 
but they’re an armful to their mother at 
bathing hour. To. save time and keep 
things straight, Mrs. Collins carries tooth- 
brushes on a string around her neck for 
(left to right): Edward Charles, Barbara 
Ellen, Andrew Raymond, and Linda 
Carol, while big brother Stevie, 3, super- 
vises the whole operation. 











IN PASSING 





Lora Lee hugs her real mother 


Ne Seript: Film moppet Lora LEE 
MICHEL, 9, veteran of nineteen movies, 
played a star role in a Los Angeles court- 
room. Her foster mother, Mrs. LORRAINE 
MICHEL, was charged with starving Lora 
Lee to keep her “small and thin” so she 
could play child parts. The trial was post- 
poned till March 21, but a complication 
arose in the person of Lora Lee’s real 
mother, Mrs, Lena Brunson, who sought 
custody of the actress, claiming she had 
“lost” her in Texas five years ago. After 
a hair-pulling, fist-slinging brawl between 
the two women, Judge A. A. Scott 


N. Y. Journal-American 


The Collins quads (with mother and Stevie) : Teething time in the Bronx 
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awarded the child to Mrs. Michel. Lora 
Lee played the scene to the utmost, first 
tearfully embracing Mrs. Brunson and 
then Mrs. Michel. Later she relaxed with 
a comics book. 


Key te the Country: PRESIDENT TRvu- 
MAN last week signed a bill giving SistER 
ELizABETH Kenny the unprecedented 
privilege of entering and leaving the 
country at will, without passport or im- 
migration papers. Sister Kenny, an Aus- 
tralian, will thus be able to travel with- 
out hindrance to work on her famous 
treatment of infantile paralysis. 


Twesome: Happily married ten years, 
with a 6-year-old son, Carey, British 
theater couple Litt1 PatMer (“Caesar 
and Cleopatra”) and Rex Harrison 
(“Anne of the Thousand Days”) are 
weary of rumors that they aren't getting 
along. “I rather hesitate to go to the 
chemist’s at the corner without L1L.1 lest 
another rumor crop up,” Harrison pro- 
tested. “We read scripts together, we go 
to shows together . . . We do everything 
together . . . Why, even if I go out to 
lunch with my mother, a story will show 
up that Mother and I are going steady.” 


Ediet: Gen. DoucLtas MacArtuur has 
barred the renowned birth-control ad- 
vocate, MARGARET SANGER, from giving 
a series of lectures in Japan, presumably 
because of religious pressure. Said Mrs. 
Sanger: An “outrage.” 


Either/@r: In India, Prime Minister 
NeEuRuv simplified the H-bomb problem: 
“If the world is bad, let the H-bomb de- 
stroy the world. If the world is good, let 
the world destroy the H-bomb.” 


Poet Psychiatrist: Dr. Cary BINGER, 
one of the defense witnesses in the Alger 
Hiss perjury trial, memorialized his ex- 
perience in a bitter eight-line verse pub- 
lished in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Attacking his critics as “The Pusil- 
lanimi’, he satirized their attitude: 

Above all, no participation! 

Keep cool your pulse and safe your 

reputation. 


Diehard: Although Nebraska-born ANNA 
Louise STRONG was imprisoned in Lubi- 
anka prison and kicked out of Russia as a 
“spy” a year ago (Newsweek, Feb. 28, 
1949), she is still sympathetic to the 
Reds. Her imprisonment, she told a 
reporter, was just a “police blunder . . . I 
don’t think Stalin and the other higher- 
ups knew anything about it until they 
read it in the newspapers.” Asked about 
“the 14,000,000 people the AFL says 
are in Soviet concentration camps,” Miss 
Strong thought she would “rather not talk 
about that.” But she was enthusiastic 
about “the wonderful things happening 
in the new China.” 


Newsweek 
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It’s all in a day for Linda 


Down the Drain: Twenty-month-old 
Linpa LEE Yoost of Milwaukee put her 
foot in it—a drain, that is—in the base- 
ment of her home. Firemen and police 
freed her after working an hour and fif- 
teen minutes with air hammer and chisel, 
while Linda patiently sucked her thumb. 


Free Again: Acquitted of the mercy 
killing of her cancer-ridden father (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 13) Carnot ANN PAIGHT 
collapsed with a cry of “Oh, wonderful.” 
After a restful night at her Stamford 
(Conn.) home, Carol told reporters: 
“Now I know there is a God,” and ad- 
mitted she was “unofficially engaged” to 
a classmate, Bop ANDERSON. Then the 
21-year-old blonde recounted what she 
and her mother had done following the 
verdict. “We had steak,” she said. “We 
really needed a steak.” 


Acme 


Carol (and her mother) : Hungry 
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our opinion, there is no cruise in the 





Forty Days and Forty Nights 
Sirs: 

We have all arrived home after our trip and have unanimously voted it 
the best we ever had. The service, food, and entertainment of the passengers 
and every single detail on the President Cleveland was “out of this world”. 

Usually a person can find something to complain about, but if we sat up 
forty days and forty nights we could find absolutely nothing on and about 
the cruise that was not perfect. . . 


Merrit E. Suoup, Attorney-at-Law 
Golden Cycle Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sirs: 

... We enjoyed our trip ("Round- 
the-World aboard the President 
Monroe) even more than we ex- 
pected, and this is saying a lot. In 


world which can compare with it. 


C. E. Stone, President 
Interstate Drop Forge Co. 
4051 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





S. S. Presmment CLEVELAND AT 
San FRANCISCO 
++. unanimously voted it the best. 


Most Perfect Trip 


Sirs: 

This (summer cruise on the President Wilson) was the most perfect trip 
I’ve ever had. “Luxury Liner” is the right term in every respect. The crew— 
every one of them—vwere untiring in their efforts to make things pleasant 
and enjoyable for the passengers. I want to be kept posted about the new 
ships that are now being built for the world trip. 


Mrs. Etta Conn 
The Congress Hotel, St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Even the Sea Was Most Accommodating 
Sirs: 

Mrs. Goodspeed and I have just returned from our trip to San Francisco, 
and I am hastening to write you what a really delightful time we had on the 
President Monroe. The food, accom- 
modations, and the service all were 
excellent, and we have no criticism. 
In fact, the weather and even the 
sea both were most accommodating. 
I don’t think we have ever had a 
nicer vacation, and I wanted you to 
know how much we appreciated the 
American President Lines. . . 

I hope we can take another trip at 
some later date... 

Haro tp N. Goopspeep, President 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Company 
Peabody, Mass. 





On-Boarp ScENE 
... the comforts of the passengers. 


Sirs: 

Our voyage on the President Johnson [Cargoliner] from San Francisco 
to New York this month was very pleasant and enjoyable. The cabin accom- 
modations and the food were both excellent, and we have the utmost praise 
for the Captain and his officers, who were largely responsible for the suc- 
cess and pleasure of our trip. We recommend this trip to anyone desiring a 
restful and pleasant vacation. 


Cuester P. O'HARA 
The Circuit Court, Detroit, Michigan 


For complete details and serv- 
ice, consult your local travel 
agent or write directly to 
American President Lines. 


Dept. NW-3, 311 California Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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On Thumb Sucking 


Thumb sucking, nail biting, and other 
annoying oral habits are common nursery 
problems. But how, parents want to 
know, do these habits affect the chil- 
dren’s teeth? 

Speaking before the District of Co- 
lumbia Dental Society in Washington last 
week on National Children’s Dental 
Health Day, Dr. Maury Massler of the 
University of Illinois College of Dentistry 
gave these answers: 

Shortly after birth, nearly all boys and 
girls become thumb suckers. By the age 
of 4 years, 50 per cent still suck their 
thumbs occasionally. About 17 per cent 
of the 5- and 6-year-olds hold to the 
habit. After the age of 6, children switch 
over to nail biting, and two-thirds of the 
6-12 group are nail biters. 

“The psychiatrist often feels that thumb 
sucking is perfectly normal, although it 
may mean the child is emotionally im- 
mature,” Dr. Massler explained. But to 
the dentist, this is not a harmless habit. 
“There is no danger if he does it just 
occasionally,” he continued. “But if he 
does it compulsively, for hours on end, 
while excitedly watching ‘Howdy Doody’ 
or reading a comic book, it does push the 
teeth out, and the first thing you know, 
you have a buck-toothed Suzy on your 
hands.” 

If the child changes from thumb suck- 
ing to nail biting, there is no serious 
dental threat, Dr. Massler observed. 
“Nail biting in no way harms the teeth. 
But the parents can be sure of one thing. 
The -child won't give up the habit. He 
just tranfers it into another, and eventual- 
ly becomes a lollypop sucker, a gum 
chewer, a pencil biter, a lip biter (17 per 
cent of all adults bite lips), a hair twirler, 
or even a cigar smoker—all these habits 
offer some of the comfort that thumb 
sucking gave in childhood.” 

The juvenile mouth habit that dentists 
most deplore is that of not scrubbing the 
teeth. “Surprisingly few youngsters do so 
regularly,” Massler concluded. “It takes 
about four stiff sessions at the dentist’s 
to get them to even do it the right way.” 


Hope for the Hopeless 


Quadriplegia (paralysis of both arms 
and both legs) is one of the most severe- 
ly disabling physical conditions known to 
medicine. In the past, treatment of a 
quadriplegic has been approached with 
an attitude of hopelessness by be’h doc- 
tor and patient. 

But this need not be. A report pub- 
lished last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by Drs. 
Samuel S. Sverdlik and Howard A. 
Rusk, outlining experience over the past 
two years with a group of 23 patients 
who were quadriplegic when admitted 
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to the Rehabilitation Ward at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, turns the pall of fu- 
tility into a heart-warming dawn. 

After a vigorous training program av- 
eraging twelve weeks, thirteen of this 
group became ambulatory, five without 
braces. Of the remaining ten, five be- 
came “wheel-chair independent” (able 
to handle themselves without help), 
three “wheel-chair dependent” (requir- 
ing help to get in and out of the chair), 
and two remained bed and limited wheel- 
chair patients. 

Of the 23 quadriplegics, eighteen were 





For the complete quadriplegic, the pro- 
gram must be designed for wheel-chair 
existence. 

When the extent of injury is accurate], 
established (it was found that some of 
the Bellevue quadriplegics had latent 
muscle power), the patient is put on « 
five-hour-a-day training schedule. Heat 
therapy (radiant heat) and antispasmod- 
ic drugs, such as tolserol and curare, are 
used to control pain and spasticity. Water 
gymnastics, electrical stimulation of 
muscles, and ultra-violet radiation follow. 
Occupational therapy is prescribed for 





Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Extended handles on pen and spoon help quadriplegics write and eat 


considered employable. Eight are now 
working, .one of whom is wheel-chair 
bound. Of the remaining ten, three are 
potentially employable wheel-chair pa- 
tients, four are undergoing vocational 
training, two are job-placement prob- 
lems, and one is attending college. 

Even for the unemployable quadri- 
plegic there is hope. “With an enlight- 
ened attitude toward employability,” said 
Dr. Rusk, “three of the five patients not 
considered employable could well per- 
form some duties as in-institution em- 
ployes.” 

All the Bellevue quadriplegics had 
some form of spinal-cord damage, either 
from wound or injury (ten), or from dis- 
eases such as arthritis or poliomyelitis 
(thirteen). Next to automobile crashes, 
surf accidents incapacitated most of the 
injured quadriplegics. “Persons dive into 
the wave, and it twists them; then the 
body acts as the lash of the whip and 
the fifth and sixth cervical vertebrae 
being the weak point [of the spine] the 
snap is there,” Dr. Rusk explained. 

Before starting a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, elaborate tests are made to eval- 
uate the extent of the disabilitv of these 
gravely injured men and women. The 
patient with partial quadriplegia (re- 
taining some muscle power in either arms 
or legs) can often ambulate satisfactorily 
with proper braces and crutch training. 


both its psychologic and _ physiologic 
value. 

Special training routines are set up 
to teach the quadriplegic how to roll 
from side to side in bed and how to sit 
up in bed. Mat exercises, push-ups on 
the mat, wall pulleys, and trapezes over 
the head of the bed are used to improve 
the strength of the upper part of the 
body. Periodic muscle tests check the de- 
gree of return of muscle power, 

Lawyers and Artists: Mechanical 
tricks play a significant part in restoring 
independence to the quadriplegics. 
When finger flexion is weak, large grips 
on forks, knives, combs, and _ tooth- 
brushes are provided. Extended. handles 
on these utensils enable patients with 
poor elbow flexion to help themselves. 

One quadriplegic, a lawyer, is now 
conducting his practice through the use 
of an electrically activated typewriter 
with a remote-control keyboard. Al- 
though his weakened fingers could not 
operate the standard machine, they had 
enough strength for this specially sensi- 
tized keyboard. The lawyer, who is 
wheel-chair bound, also uses an adjust- 
able telephone with an electric-switch 
device for his business calls. 

Another quadriplegic, a woman artist, 
now operates a flourishing textile design- 
ing business in spite of hand paralysis. 
Since she cannot hold a paint brush in 
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With ALLEGHENY METAL, 


you get something that lasts 








Would you like 
a copy of 
STEEL HORIZONS? 


It’s a chatty, informal 
magazine, beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Stories on all the latest 
and most fascinating 
things other people are 
doing with special alloy 
steels. Good reading and 
perhaps many a valuable 
tip. No charge and no ob- 
ligation (but reserved to 
business people, please). 


Address: HORIZONS, Dept. A 








W HEN you spend money for any- 


thing, you want full value for it— 
right? Same way with folks who buy 
your products. Everyone wants to buy 
the most or the best for the money— 
the products that look best, last long- 
est, give greatest satisfaction. 


That’s why Allegheny Metal—the 
pioneer stainless steel in America— 
has leaped into thousands of uses in 


the short space of a quarter-century. 


In everything from railroad trains to 
safety pins, and skyscrapers to bird- 
cages, stainless steel today not only 
means “quality” to people, but actual 
superiority .. . the material that’s best 
and cheapest in the long run. 


If you’re a builder of equipment, 
that fact can make money for you. Or, 
if you’re a user of equipment, it can 
save you money. Let us help you to 
work it out. 






LLEGHENY 
—<UDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


/eiand Leading Find 
of tailed Stell 
i UM formed 


w@D 2596 


ALLEGHENY METAL is stocked by all 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 











HAIR 
GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM 17 WITH 


KREML 


LOOK 
WAT GREASY 
10 WEP ZeuP MORE HYGIENIC/ 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean, AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle, Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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MEDICINE 








her feeble fingers, an ingenious device 
to hold the brush is attached to her open 
palm and she wields the brush with 
shoulder, elbow, and wrist movement. 

Before the quadriplegic is discharged 
from the hospital, the Bellevue doctors 
make it a point to visit his home and 
study his future living conditions there. 
In one case, Dr. Rusk said, it would have 
been impossible for the man to care for 
himself without a few simple changes, 
such as removing sills from the bath- 
room entrance, and shelves from the wall 
to give room for wheel-chair turning. 
Now the patient is completely independ- 
ent in his chair, and home employment 
is being sought for him. 


Gases for Migraine 


Almost any migraine sufferer can rec- 
ognize the approach of one of these in- 
tensely painful one-sided headaches. The 
most common ‘pre*headache sign is an 
eye disturbance known as: “scintillating 
” in which the vision is blurred 
and zigzag streaks of light flash across a 
black background. Others are extreme 
sleepiness and nausea. 

These preliminary symptoms, doctors 
know, are caused in part by constricted 
blood vessels inside the cranium. If this 
condition could be relieved, the migraine 
attacks might be interrupted before the 


‘real headache develops. 


Last week in the Archives of Neurol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, two New York neu- 
rologists, Drs. Robert M. Marcussen and 
Harold G. Wolff, described a simple tech- 
nique, which in fourteen cases has dilated 
the blood vessels and thus stopped or 
modified a severe migraine seizure. 

At the first signs of an oncoming at- 
tack, the patients were told to lie down 
and inhale a mixture of 10 per cent car- 
bon dioxide and 90 per cent oxygen 
through a face mask. Treatments were 
given for three periods of five minutes 
each. 


In most cases, the visual disturbances 


which come before the headache were 
cleared up completely by the gas inhala- 
tions and the expected headache did not 
occur. One patient had overpowering 
sleepiness and nausea as a pre-headache 
sign. While inhaling the mixture, she 
became alert; her nausea disappeared 
quickly and the headache did not follow. 
Once a real migraine headache has 
come on, results with the gas method are 
“unpredictable,” the doctors said. Pa- 
tients cannot count on getting relief if 
they start treatment after the preliminary 
stage, although some of them may. 


Foundation for Facts 


With the Truman _national-health- 
insurance program due for debate in Con- 
gress, powerful opposing forces to so- 
called “government-controlled medicine” 


are now stacking up their ammunition. 

In such a fight no weapon shoots 
straighter than facts and figures, care- 
fully gathered and documented. In his 
frequent reports, Oscar R. Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator and spokes- 
man for the Truman insurance program, 
has often relied on an imposing battery 
of statistics to bolster his comments on 
the state of the nation’s health and its 
medical plant. 

Last week in New York a new group, 
called the Health Information Founda- 
tion, began its own fact-finding investi- 





Fact-finder Blandy 


gation of the country’s health facilities. 
The foundation, which is financed by 
members of the pharmaceutical, drug, 
and allied industries, was announced by 
John G. Searle, president of G. D. Searle 
& Co., a Chicago pharmaceutical concern, 
and chairman of the board of the new 
group. 

Heading the project is Admiral Wil- 
liam H. P. Blandy, who resigned early in 
February as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Ruddy and handsome in 
mufti, Blandy looks like a man who 
might know little about health problems, 
but a lot about the executive side of col- 
lecting, studying, and disseminating im- 
portant health information. 

The new foundation will have nothing 
to do with medical research, the treat- 
ment of disease, or the manufacture of 
drugs. Both Admiral Blandy and Searle 
emphasized that it would avoid “lobby- 
ing” and “propaganda” but would study 
health*problems in a “positive and con- 
structive” way. 

Asked by a reporter what was the at- 
titude of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, longtime foe of the Truman health 
plan, toward the new foundation, Searle 
replied: “I believe they are enthusiastic 
about the idea.” He declined to say how 
much money was subscribed by the drug 
industry to conduct the investigation but 
admitted that it was “enough.” 
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New Concept in Confort 


AZE at the swift-lined beauty standing 

here and note that what you see is 

merely the exterior of a new idea in car 
comfort. 


For this is the road-look of a brand-new 
Buick—the RoapMASTER 130—biggest of 
the Buicks of this midcentury year. 


Big in appearance, prestige, performance 
—yes. 

Big also in interior room and stretch-out 
spaciousness—and in unfettered move- 
ment when six ride together. 


Figures? A full twelve inches more rear- 
seat hiproom than former ROADMASTERS. 


A strapping 130%-inch wheelbase —four 
inches more than other Buicks in this 
king-size series, four inches almost 
entirely devoted to enlarging rear- 


compartment area. 


Yet this luxurious extra roominess is 
achieved in less over-all length than that 
of last year’s RoaDMASTERS —for easier 
parking, garaging and handling. 


As shown in the small illustration, the 
ROADMASTER 130 can be finished in the 
regal richness of Buick’s Custom Trim*— 
a true touch of the superlative in this 
most superb of fine cars. 


Ask your Buick dealer about this special 
trim when you go to see and sample the 
ROADMASTER 130. 


You will, after shopping the fine-car 
field, note that nothing there surpasses 
this Buick in anything but price. 


% Custom Trim is an extra-cost option available only 
on Buick ROADMASTER Sedans 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ROADMASTER | 


Your Key to Greater Value jf 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 


») 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 





Cunningham, Kanazawa, Chotzinoff on set: It can be done 


Opera Via a 


With the presentation of “Madama 
Butterfly” on NBC’s television network 
last week (NBC-TV, Monday, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. EST), grand opera ceased to 
be a video novelty and became material 
lfor straight television entertainment. In 
ithe beginning, telecasters had approached 
opera with trepidation, wary of the 
touchy toes of music lovers and the pit- 
falls of operatic tradition. The first try 
on a big scale had seen ABC moving 
cameras into the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the last two seasons’ opening 
nights (Newsweek, Dec. 5, 1949). The 
reportorial technique, while expensive, 
was successful: Then six weeks ago, 
Henry Souvaine and Lawrence Tibbett 
combined with CBS to present a 75- 
minute version of “Carmen” with Gladys 
Swarthout singing the role in the original 
French. While the opera was wholly re- 
staged for video, the result again was 
successful entertainment. 

Last week with “Madama Butterfly,” 
‘ NBC went the whole way and made no 
attempt to imitate the Met productions, 
As will be the case with all in NBC's 
series, the opera was sung in English— 
by little-known singers, picked as much 
for their appearance as their vocal ability. 
But Tomiko Kanazawa, as the 15-year- 
old Japanese girl, Cio Cio San, and Davis 
Cunningham, as Lt. B. F. Pinkerton, her 
faithless American lover, were entirely 
capable of making NBC’s chief point: 
Opera can be adapted to the pleasures of 
the mass American television audience. 

As produced by Samuel Chotzinoff, 
NBC’s general musical director, with the 
orchestra (drawn from Arturo Tosca- 
ninis NBC Symphony) conducted by 
Peter Herman Adler, the opera was in 
capable artistic hands. Together Chot- 
zinoff and Adler managed to make the 
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big cuts in action unobtrusive. -Charles 
Polacheck’s video techniques produced 
what regular viewers have come to ex- 
pect on their screens. Hereafter, televi- 
sion can continue to broaden the outlet 
for opera and operatic talent, but from 
now on the result is not likely to create 
any more surprise than the successful 
adaptation of a long-run Broadway play. 


TV Color: Continued 


In the controversy before the Federal 
Communications Commission over color 
television—when and if it should be li- 
censed, and if there is a system worthy 
of licensing—the Columbia Broadcasting 
System held one strong lead over its 
chief opponent, the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 24, 1949). CBS 
had produced good, faithful color pic- 
tures. RCA had not—until last week. 

CBS has been showing its pictures to 
various officials and some segments of 
the public for more than four years. 
There was no doubt that its pictures were 
pretty. But rival engineers argued that 
the system, which uses a mechanical col- 
or wheel, was impractical. Nonetheless, 
CBS insisted, it had color and it had 
color now. 

RCA countered that the only satisfac- 
tory color system was an electronic one. 
When last October RCA demonstrated 
its method to the FCC, its engineers had 
to talk fast, for the quality was poor and 
the colors were not faithful. RCA held, 
however, that its basic theory was right. 

Last week the corporation showed its 
improved color process, which brought 
it much nearer CBS’s level. 

This week FCC commissioners sit 
down to watch comparative tests be- 
tween the RCA and CBS systems, and 
next week the FCC resumes its color 
hearings. This time, RCA would have 
more than words with which to fight. 


The 100th Video Eye 


The nation’s 100th television station 
begins regular operation on Feb. 21. Not 
only will WOI-TV in Ames, Iowa, make 
a significant numerical mark in the his- 
tory of video, but as the property of Iowa 
State College it is the first college-owned 
TV station in the United States, the first 
noncommercial TV station, and the only 
TV outlet for about 600,000 people 
within the sweep of its pictures. 

Iowa State has operated radio station 
WOI for 27 years—without taking a nickel 
in commercial fees. Its programs are 
aimed straight at farmers and home- 
makers, with the idea of “educating in an 
entertaining fashion.” It has also pro- 
vided a workshop for radio and journal- 
ism students. These activities have 
earned WOI the second biggest daytime 
audience in the state.* When college 
officials, in 1945, decided to try tele- 
vision, they planned to make WOI-TV 
the eyes to go with WOI’s ears. When 
the FCC then froze further television- 
station licenses, that left WOIL to carry 
the television ball in Iowa. 

Last week WOI-TV’s director, Richard 
B. Hull, signed commercial contracts 
with the four national television networks. 
Unlike other commercial affiliates, how- 
ever, WOI-TV will take only the pro- 
grams it considers fit entertainment for 
its audience. Furthermore, the day that 
an all-out commercial station gets on the 
air in or near Ames, WOI-TV will revert 
to a pure noncommercial status. 


Preview 


For the week of Feb. 16-22. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Hallmark Playhouse (CBS, Thursday, 
10-10:30 p.m.). Ethel Barrymore in 
“April 25th as Usual.” 

Chesterfield Supper Club (NBC, 
Thursday, 10-10:30 p.m.). Mae West. 

Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner (All net- 
works, Thursday, 10:30-11 p.m.). Presi- 
dent Truman. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra (NBC, Sat- 
urday, 6:30-7:30 p.m.). Arturo Tos- 
canini. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(CBS, Sunday, 3-4:30 p.m.). Celebra- 
tion of Fritz Kreisler’s 75th birthday. 

Lux Radio Theater (CBS, Monday, 9- 
10 p.m.). Linda Darnell and Paul Doug- 
las in “A Letter to Three Wives.” 


Television 


Actors’ Studio (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
p.m.). Dorothy L. Sayers’s “Mr. Mum- 
mery’s Suspicion.” 

Garroway at Large (NBC, Sunday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Garroway gets his first crack 
at commercials. 





*Next to WHO in Des Moines. 
Newsweek, February 20, 1950 
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Logging with an “Arch” near Mount Shasta, California 


Endurance secret of big-timber logging teams 


In the West, where the timber harvest 
goes on almost the year around, huge 
“Arch” logging teams like this one, 
gouge out their own roads and drag 
loads weighing up to 100,000 pounds. 
And they stay on the job all season long 
without overhaul, thanks to the endur- 
ance of their powerful Diesel tractors 
...and RPM DELO Oil. This oil prevents 


jammed piston rings by keeping sticky 
lacquer and gum off engine parts and 
harmlessly dispersed. RPM DELO Oil 
also sticks to wear points when they are 
hot or cold, resists oxidation and sludg- 
ing and is non-corrosive to all bearing 
metals. A prime favorite for all Diesels, 
it cuts maintenance costs throughout 
American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 





















































Shown here is Cadillac’s 1950 version of 
the Series 61 Sedan. It is a Cadillac in the 
fullest respect—yet so modestly priced that 
tens of thousands find it easy to own. 


This is the incomparable new Cadillac- 
Fleetwood Series Seventy-Five. It is 
available either as a seven-passenger 
sedan or a chauffeur-driven limousine. 


Dramatically restyled—and powered by Cadillac’s 
incomparable new engine—here are, by far, the finest 
cars ever to bear this honored name. . . . First of all, 
they are unbelievably beautiful. Nothing so sleek and 
dynamic and impressive has ever before been seen on 
the world’s streets and highways. .. . And, oh, how com- 
fortable they are! There is much greater room in the 
luxurious interiors; vision is so ample that the whole 
out-doors comes easily within your range; and they 
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Y Naat of Vars.. Dramatically Restyle 
y Vadillac’s Sensationa New Engine 


} 


Illustrated above is the gorgeous new Cadillac Sixty Special. 
tide so beautifully that every mile is a lesson in relax- 


ation. . . . And, finally, comes performance. Cadillac’s 
dynamic engine is even softer and quieter in its oper- 
ation—and offers even greater gasoline economy. Steering 
is even steadier, braking more positive, road balance even 
Closer to perfection. Only a ride can reveal what motor 
car performance can be like today! . . . These beautiful 
Creations are now on display, awaiting your inspection. 
Go see them today—and go expecting great things! 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








The Series 62 is available in four different 
body types—the Coupe de Ville; the Con- 
vertible; the Coupe; and the Sedan. The 
new Coupe de Ville is illustrated above. 








This is the beautiful Series 62 Sedan 
—an ideal family car for every pur- 
pose. It combines elegance, size and 
roominess with unusual practicality. 








' 1Y%-ton shown with 12-foot closed van body—2-ton model also available 


Studebaker trucks are winning thousands 
of new friends throughout the nation 


Value-wise buyers rate Studebaker trucks out ahead in economy and comfort 


Hefty loads or small — Studebaker trucks 
haul them all! Studebaker trucks have 
extra strong frames, springs, axles. Stude- 
baker’s Econ-o-miser engine powers the 
4, % and 1 ton models. The 144 and 2 
ton trucks—called series 16A and 17A— 
have a high torque ‘“‘Power Plus’ engine. 


MERICA’S truck operators have 
emphatically put themselves on 
record in favor of the revolutionary 
design and performance of Stude- 
baker trucks. 


All through last year, and con- 
tinuing into this year, the stand-up 
stamina, the stand-out pulling power 
and the amazing operating economy 
of Studebaker pte have been scor- 
ing a new high in popularity. 


New comfort for truck drivers 


The husky, handsome Studebaker 
trucks give drivers an easier work- 
ing day, thanks to roomy, full-com- 
fort, big-vision cabs. 


The Studebaker cab floor is con- 
veniently low—requires no strenu- 
ous climbing. The cab steps are 
weather-protected—enclosed inside 
the doors. The doors have tight-grip- 


ping rotary latches and they swing 
wide on automatic “hold-open” stops. 

Studebaker’s variable-ratio steer- 
ing builds up welcome extra leverage 
for turn-arounds and parking. 

Servicing a Studebaker truck—on 
the road or in the garage—is sim- 
plicity itself, thanks to a new kind of 
“‘lift-the-hood” accessibility to en- 
gine, ignition and instrument panel 
wiring. 

Step into a Studebaker showroom 
first chance you have. See for your- 
self the solid value that’s selling 
Studebaker trucks sensationally. 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 


© The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A; 














SCIENCE 
Vocal Light 


For military communications radio has 
obvious drawbacks. An alert enemy can 
locate a transmitter as soon as it goes into 
action and then either attack it or jam 
the transmission by sending out noise 
over the same wave length. Also, when 
too many transmitters are attempting to 
broadcast at the same time, messages 
are likely to overlap and merge into a 
confused burble, as happened during the 
Normandy invasion. 

At the beginning of the war both Ger- 
many and Japan had another way of 
communicating at moderate range. With 
a bulky instrument called a Lichtsprecher 
(light-speaker), they sent messages over 
a beam of light. It was much faster than 
the American system of sending code 
messages with blinking light. 


Now, however, American scientists 


have come up with a simpler and far 
more versatile gadget than the Licht- 
sprecher. It was described last week in 
some detail by Northwestern University 








ford’s instrument are details still re- 
stricted by security. But it is clear that 
since the light beam cannot curve around 
the earth or pass through walls, its range 
is strictly limited. 

The largest model, designed for naval 
communication, can be equipped with a 
gyroscope which keeps it aimed steadily 
in one direction despite the rolling of a 
ship. A smaller unit is available for air- 
to-air or air-to-ground messages. And a 
still smaller instrument is so light that it 
is expected to compete with the walkie- 
talkie infantry radio. 


Disappearing Oaks 

There is real reason to fear that the 
oak, a mainstay of America’s deciduous 
forests, will go the way of the chestnut, 
virtually wiped out by a microscopic 
fungus. An oak blight fanning out from 
the Upper Mississippi Valley has already 
invaded seven states.* 

This week the turning point was 
reached. The oak blight had clearly got 
out of hand and could no longer be con- 


ainnandhiie: left, is outmoded by Huxford’s cata cwediti talkie 


physics professor Walter Scott Huxford. 
He and his research associate, Wallace 
R. Wilson, were largely responsible for 
developing it. 

Wavering Light: The machine sends 
out a beam of invisible infra-red light 
generated by an arc lamp containing 
cassium vapor and argon gas. When a 
speaker talks into the microphone, his 
voice modulates the light beam, much as 
a voice modulates radio waves. 

The man operating the transmitter 
aims his instrument at the receiver with 
the aid of an infra-red-sensitive tele- 
scope. The receiver then translates the 
modulated light back into sound, which 
can be heard over headsets or amplified 
with a loudspeaker. 

The range and performance of Hux- 
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trolled by felling and burning infected 
trees. To Dr. Wendell H. Camp it was 
“the most chilling news since Pearl Har- 
bor.” Dr. Camp, who is curator of ex- 
perimental botany of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences and presi- 
dent of the American Horticultural Coun- 
cil, saw little hope of halting the plague. 

The oak blight presumably got under 
way in Wisconsin during the 1930s. But 
it escaped notice because their wilting 
and dying was attributed to drought. As 
the rainfall returned to normal and oaks 
continued to wither, it became clear that 
they were diseased. In 1944 plant path- 
ologists fixed the blame for the ailment 
on a new fungus called Chalara quercina, 





*The states are Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, and Kentucky. 
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nado - phonograph + tilvisiony 


Presenting The Wedgewood 
Perfect wedding of 18th-century furniture 
design with today's most advanced radio- 
phonograph engineering. Only $275 

TV can be added at any time. 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
Price suldeet tc changes aeakai 




















it’s Adwave “TEE-TIME’ 
in the Valley of the Sun 


Golf every day on velvety courses in warm, 
dry Phoenix! This sun-country is a sports- 
man’s utopia . . . fishing .. . hunting in desert 
of mountains . . . tennis, badminton, archery, 
skeet, cycling, swimming, riding or relaxing. 
You'll enjoy every minute of your stay in the 
world-famous Valley of the Sun. 
Accommodations are as varied and inviting 
as the thousands of things there are to do. 


Write today for free descriptive literature. 


boone of the Sun Club — eos, Ariz. 
hamber of Commerce Building 1 


[Please send me free, illustrated literature | 
jo” PHOENIX and the Valley of the Sun. r 
ad t 


VAaddress 


[City. 












State. 
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Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 








WesTINGHOUSE “Air Condi- 

tioned” sign in your window is 
sure to attract more customers dur- 
ing the hot summer months. Small 
and compact, the Westinghouse 
UNITAIRE doesn’t use valuable sales 
area ...can often be installed with- 
out alterations. Its smart styling 
blends with your decoration . . . it’s 
economical to operate. Investigate 
the UNITAIRE now. The Westing- 
house Air Conditioning Distributor 
listed in your classified telephone di- 
rectory will recommend the proper 
size for any type of application. Call 
him today, before hot weather gets 
here. Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, 204 
Damon Street, Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton 36, Massachusetts. 


You CAN BE SURE... iF iTs 


Westinghouse 
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which plugs up water-conducting tubes 
in the wood and often kills trees in a 
matter of weeks. 

Dr. Camp said that as far as is known 
no oak is immune to the fungus and there 
is no way to cure an infected tree. Per- 
haps oaks in the more humid East and 
Southeast will prove resistant, but this 
is only a forlorn hope. Pathologists are 
working feverishly on the problem. 
Meanwhile the wind-borne fungus spores 
are advancing about 50 miles a year. 


High Compression 


The automobile industry is prepared to 
turn out engines that get about 35 per 
cent more miles per gallon of gas. It’s 
simply a matter of increasing the com- 
pression ratio (the extent to which the 
fuel vapor is compressed by the piston 
before being exploded by the spark) from 
around 7-to-1 up to 12-to-l. 

There’s just one catch: The high-com- 
pression engines that have been sug- 
gested knock horribly unless they have 
high-octane aviation gas. Estimates vary, 
but it might take ten to twenty years and 
cost $4,000,000,000 to raise the octane 
number of automobile fuel from 83 (to- 
day’s premium grade) to 99. The motor- 
ist would save gasoline, but his gasoline 
bill, reflecting higher refining costs, would 
probably be higher than it is now. 

Another Way: Thus the problem is 
clearly defined: how to use today’s fuel 
in tomorrow’s car. Alex Taub, writing in 
last week’s Scientific American, said that 
it can be done. Instead of building anti- 
knock into the fuel, he would change the 
design of the cylinders. 

Taub, now a consultant in Washington, 
D.C., is not a man to be taken lightly. 
For more than 40 years he has been 
recognized as one of the world’s top auto- 
motive engineers. During the war he was 
chief engineer for the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Perhaps his most dramatic suc- 
cess was the engine for Britain’s Churchill 
tank. In just 30 days he designed the en- 
gine, using readily available parts, and 
got it into production. 

In The Scientific American article, 
Taub described four different cylinder 
designs that would be knockless at high 
compression. Three of them, the single- 
sleeve valve, the split-sleeve valve, and 
the rotating-chamber types, might not be 
practical. But the fourth, called the 
single-valve cylinder, is simple and ef- 
fective, he declared. The design was 
originated by Rollin Abell in 1914. 

This single-valve arrangement (see 
cut) isolates unburned fuel from the 
exhaust outlet. In conventional L-head 
cylinders a chief cause of knocking is the 
exhaust valve, which in many engines 
operates at the cherry-red temperature 
of 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit and prema- 
turely ignites fuel vapor. 

Taub noted that the automobile in- 
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From Scientific American 
Single-valve engine: Synchronized 
by cams, sleeve and valve isolate 
fuel vapor from red-hot exhaust 


dustry, in general, is beginning to retool 
for new engine production. That being 
the case, he said, why not adopt the 
single-valve engine? At little or no extra 
cost to the automobile industry, it would 
save the American motorist about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. 


RDB Chief 


The United States’ top military-scien- 
tific group has a new chief. Last week 
William Webster, scholarly, 40-year-old 
vice president of the New England Elec- 
tric system, was appointed chairman of 
the Research and Development Board, 
which coordinates all military research. 
He has promised to serve at least two 
years. 

Unlike his predecessors, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush and Dr. Karl Compton, Webster 
is not a scientist. He has had a wealth of 
experience, however, in the administra- 
tive end of research. He served as a con- 
sultant with the Joint Research Devel- 
opment Board in 1946, and when it be- 
came the RDB in 1947 he was chairman 
of its atomic-energy committee. 

Webster plans to put in three days a 
week with the RDB during March, as- 
suming the full-time job on April 1. All 
indications are that he will have his 
hands full with such problems as the 
hydrogen bomb, bacteriological warfare, 
guided missiles, and jet-aircraft develop- 
ment. 

Not the least of his headaches: how 
to keep the three services in line under 
the board’s half-billion-dollar budget 
and how to retain an already overbur- 
dened staff of first-rate civilian scientists, 
many of whom dislike working with the 
military. “Right now,” said one board 
member, “about 20 per cent of the sci- 
entists we do have want to get out and 
return to civilian science.” 


Newsweek, February 20, 1950 
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FACTORY ROOFING AND FLOOR- 
ING resist termites and decay— 
stay safer and last 'onger when 
PENTA-PROTECTED. 





MINE TIMBERS are subject to decay 
from excessive moisture conditions. 
Treated with PENTA they outlast 
untreated timbers 2 and 3 times. 





RAILROADS have long treated their 
wood ties. Now with PENTA—the 
clean wood preservative— decking, 
car lumber and loading platforms 
can last years longer. 
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THE CLEAN WOOD PRESERVATIVE! 


Wood represents a major item in almost any industry’s building pro- 
gram. It is only natural then that PENTA—an excellent wood pre- 
servative—should receive the attention of Industrial Builders, Util- 
ities, Mines and Railroads. 


PenTA-treated wood gives effective protection against decay and 
termites. Lasts two and three times longer than untreated wood. 
PENTA-PROTECTED woop adds to building. permanence, minimizing 
maintenance problems. This means wood can now be used in place 
of costlier materials. 


You will find that men 
like to work with PENTA- 
PROTECTED woop be- 
cause it’s clean. For more 
detailed information 
about PENTA, and how it 
serves all industry, write 
Dow, Dept. PE 10. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY p enta- 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN chlorophenol 
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the first entirely modern 
2000 pound Lift Truck | 


Designed by materials handling engineers. 
More than 100 NEW mechanical improve- 
ments—-NEW improved Wisconsin AIR- | 
COOLED ENGINE; NEW heavy duty Borg 
and Beck CLUTCH; PNEUMATIC TIRES 
—big diameter, 10-ply rating (6.00 x 9); 
SINGLE LEVER CONTROL for hoisting 
and tilting; LOW OVERALL HEIGHT— 
truck with 9-foot lift is only 7814 in. high. 

The new HYSTER 20 operates equally 
well inside or outside your plant. Low cen- 
ter of gravity; better visibility; EASIER 
ON FLOOR SURFACES, ON LOADS, ON 
THE OPERATOR. 

See the new 20 at your nearest Hyster dis- 
tributor. Write for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Three Factories 


2902-82 N.E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Oregon 
1802-82 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 








1010-82 Meyers Street. .... Danville, IMinois 
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Mr. Dynamite 


Blooming azaleas and camellias last 
week dabbed the piny sandy land of 
Southwest Mississippi in a Joseph’s coat- 
ing of colors. On Tuesday a warm sun 
had melted away morning clouds, and 
that night the farmers in prospering Pike 
County milked early. (They were feeding 
more corn than they had ever grown be- 
fore to the best cows they'd ever owned. ) 
There was the sweet smell of newly 
broken earth, the farmers’ fields turned 
for the hay that would fatten record beef 
herds. 

Then they drove into the spick little 
town of McComb. Festive flares lit Main 
Street, and spotlights the Armory. Inside 
was a farmhand-sized dinner of barbe- 
cued chicken from the county’s bumper 
flocks (once Pike had to import enough 
chicken for its tables). There, to toast 
their new-found cornucopia, the farm- 
folk sat down with Gov. Fielding Wright 
at their “Second Annual Grass Roots Ban- 
quet of America.” 

But Fielding Wright was not the man 
of the moment. Pike County’s hero last 
week was a newspaper publisher. He was 
John Oliver Emmerich of the daily Mc- 
Comb Enterprise-Journal, who, with his 
paper, had shepherded his area to farm- 
ing progress. 

In 1947, when Pike was a proud but 
poor county, its soil depleted and purse 
shrunk by overdependence on one crop— 
cotton—Emmerich summoned community 
leaders to his office. What he told them: 
To get on its feet, Pike simply would 
have to grow more crops and in greater 
variety. The leaders pledged $60,000 to 
Emmerich’s proposed three-year program 
of cattle shows, pasture contests, artificial 
insemination for cows, and stepped-up 
poultrying. They planned soil and forest 
improvement campaigns. 

Evangelist: The little Enterprise- 
Journal never let its 5,200 readers forget 


the program. Sometimes it looked (and . 


sometimes still does) like the notebook 
of a county farm agent (which Emmerich 
once was). Its publisher was an enthusi- 
astic evangelist for God’s green earth. 

At 53, Emmerich, a_first-world-war 
doughboy, is a man as nervously restless 
as a cottontail. His paper, which he built 
from a struggling weekly sheet, is rabidly 
Dixiecrat. It long has been famous for its 
outspoken editorial page — which frets 
about Socialism and the “loss of Ameri- 
can independence”—and for such com- 
munity projects as an adopt-a-family plan 
at Christmas and a crusade against “whip- 
ping prisoners” in the local jail. 

That Emmerich’s farm project worked 
was evident last week in Pike County’s 
bulging silos and cellar pantries and the 
new electric lights in many rural homes. 
Its poultry production had rocketed from 
a valuation of $20,000 to $200,000. It 
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Emmerich: His program paid off 


doubled its corn yield (from the same 
acreage), and these were just the be- 
ginnings. “Old Oliver,” said one McComb 
man, “is dynamite himself.” 


Pen vs. Sword 


Chances were that it wasn’t the sports 
page or “Dick Tracy” to which gangsters 
were turning first. Across the country, 
fourteen top dailies, with a total circula- 
tion that soared past 5,000,000, began to 
gnaw this week at the links which bind 
nationally organized crime. 

Their attack was charted last month 
at a clandestine Chicago meeting (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 30). There the papers agreed 
to the plan of Leo Sonderegger, Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin evening city edi- 
tor. To prove that the underworld is run 
like big business—a task too tremendous 
for any single daily—the fourteen would 
swap and pool their crime news. In a 
unique experiment in group reporting, 
they left in Chicago a crack team of 
three crime newsmen—Ted Link of The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Edmund Cika- 
nek of The Chicago Daily News, and 
Wilson McGee of The Miami Herald.* 
The trio’s chore: to wrap the pooled data 
into tight packages. This week partici- 
pating papers ran their first two stories. 

One told how a “loosely knit federa- 
tion” of such famous mobsters as Frank 
Costello control countrywide rackets 
which spawn on gambling. The second 
article was a detailed, purple portrait of 
Continental Press Service, the racing- 
news network: “Who controls Continen- 





*The other oy am Cleveland Plain Dealer, Den- 
ver Post, Detroit Free Press, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, New York 
Herald Tribune, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Omaha World Herald. 
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tal controls the country’s handbooks.” 
Then the papers offered Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath “insidé information” on na- 
tional crime for use at his Washington 
crime conference this week. 

How far the fourteen would go in their 
offensive still was unclear. “This,” Son- 
deregger said, “is a cooperative effort. It 
will rise or fall on that basis.” 


Viola’s Vineyard 


From Paris last week Loren Carroll, 
NEwswEEK bureau chief, reported on a 
self-appointed newsletter writer recently 
arrived in that capital: 


Viola Ilma had enough brass to do it. 
Faced with a standard problem—how to 
get to Paris without money and stay 
there—she simply wrote 2,000 Americans 
for a gift of $10. In return she promised 
a chatty, bi-monthly newsletter called 
“Ilma’s Grapevine.” 

After her first brazen appeal a year 
ago, in Miss Ilma’s words, 310 “victims 
coughed up.” Among them: Drew Pear- 
son, Howard Lindsay, and Jane Pickens. 
Emboldened, Viola sent Photostats of 
her one-way flight ticket out with a last 
warning to recalcitrants; 418 more vic- 
tims sent $10. Some also sent awed 
farewell notes to the one-time ad writer, 
lovelorn columnist, and social worker. 
“I’m glad,” wrote Bruce Gould, editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, “I haven't 
your nerve in my tooth.” 

Viola, at 39, was grateful but not hum- 
ble: “I poured ten or twelve years of 
my life into making other people’s lives 
better. Now I felt I had a right to do 
something for myself.” 

Once in Paris she cut a wide swath. 
The French press interviewed her. In her 
own heady “Grapevine,” she duly chron- 
icled her successes in rich, rambling, 
Ilma-esque prose: “I feel like sending 





Viola: The “victims coughed up” 
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Relax upon these Speedlined trains... 


Hf; a OLYMPIAN, J 


Chicago— Twin Cities 
Spokane—Seattle—Tacoma 


tf; JWIN CITIES J 


2 a day each way 
Chicago— Milwaukee 
St. Paul— Minneapolis 
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Chicago— Des Moines—Omaha 
Sioux City—Sioux Falls 
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Chicago— Milwaukee 
Green Bay— Upper Michigan 
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Serving Wisconsin River Valley 






HIAWATHAS 


During the dangerous winter months, leave 
your car at home and make intercity trips 
throughout the West and Northwest via The 
Milwaukee Road. You have no worries about 
snow storms, fog, icy highways or early 
darkness when you ride the smooth, steel 
highway of the H1awatuas. If you really 
need a car at your destination, get one 
through the convenient Rail-Auto Service. 

The orange-maroon-and-silver H1a- 
WATHAS are all new and luxurious. Accom- 
modations are available to suit your travel 
budget. Round trip coach fares on The 
Milwaukee Road are just over 2¢ a mile. 

Ride with us. Ask your local railroad agent 
for information, or write to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


wy” THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Jet power? Spectacular! Atomic power? Amazing! But, 
the personally applied manpower of the infantry deter- 
mines the end result. So it is in industry. Final depend- 
ence is upon plain, personally applied manpower. 


Of manpower, South Carolina has an abundance and 
we are proud of its quality. Industrialists, who are expe- 
rienced, will tell you that their South Carolina employees 
appreciate their jobs. And, last but not least, they are 
cooperative and efficient. 


The intelligence and dependability of our people are 
important factors in South Carolina’s industrial growth. 
May we send you additional information about South 
Carolina’s advantages to industry? 


Telephone (L. D. 94, Columbia), wire or write Box 927. 
L. W. Bishop, Director 

Research, Planning and Development Board 

Dept. 61 Columbia, South Carolina 


South » 
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each adventurous daring subscriber . . . 
a bucket of champagne . . . my little 
journal is under way.” The American 
Embassy placed her “little journal” on its 
list of publications, on the same page 
with The Saturday Evening Post. 

“Off we went,” reported one issue, “to 
the Lido Club: Lights out—the show was 
on... some of the girls, the best-looking 
and tallest, of course, don’t wear any 
bras. I liked the one that stands sans 
robe with a look as though she wanted a 
raise in salary.” A British general won 
“Grapevine’s” approval: “I must say I 
got a terrific bang out of him . . . Well, I 
was just tickled silly.” 

Viola Ilma avoided politics: “.. . if 
France can get along without a govern- 
ment, I guess you can get along without 
political reporting from Ilma.” Instead 
she related how she found an apartment, 
how she found a better apartment, how 
she met such people as Julian Huxley, 
Viviane Romance, and Albert Camus. 
“Grapevine” discovered that the English 
word brassiére doesn’t mean the same in 
French. She also revealed why she 
wanted to get to Paris: 

“I was batty in the brains about a 
Frenchman whom I nicknamed “Torea- 
dor’. . . In so far as he doesn’t speak any 
English and my French is up to the sixth 
lesson of the Linguaphone machine— 
[about] the bedreom—we certainly have 
a thorough understanding.” 


Open and Shut Case | 


Life for American correspondents left 
in postwar Germany has been no rosy 
bed of press releases. Dwindling military 
outfits forced many to scrape up their 
own transportation. Some were evicted 
from comfortable billets by Army brass. 
Finally, the Army casually announced 
last fall that newsmen shortly would be 
dumped onto the German economy. That 
meant, for one thing, that they couldn't 
buy at PX’s. A wounded cry from pub- 
lishers and editors helped scuttle that 
move. 

But last week there was more bad 
news for the reporters. “Press camps” 
(hotels assigned newsmen) in Frankfurt 
and Munich were being closed. That 
would mean the end of message filing, 
library, press conference, and _ billeting 
privileges. 

Back in New York the Overseas Press 
Club (750 present and past correspond- 
ents) jumped into action. It dispatched a 
spokesman to Washington. He was Henry 
Gellermann, a wartime correspondent 
turned Wall Street publicist. Confronted 
with the club protest, State Department 
faces reddened. They had never heard 
of the order cutting off the press centers. 
The next day, after a busy buzz of official 
cables, they promised that a Frankfurt 
camp would reopen at once and the 
Munich camp would not be shut. 


Newsweek 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: United Mine Workers chief 
Joun L. Lewis observed his 70th, in 
Washington, Feb. 12, a day: after the 
government slapped an injunction on 
Lewis and the UMW under the Taft- 
Hartley Act (see page 20). 

> Lana TurRNER celebrated her 30th 
birthday, Feb. 8, by returning to films 
at MGM for the first time since her mar- 
riage two years ago to millionaire Bos 
Torrinc. “No more birthdays!” Miss 
Turner announced. “I’m not telling how 
old I am any more.” 


Engaged: Book critic and radio M. C. 
CLIFTON FapIMAN, 45, and ANNALEE 
WuitTMoreE. Jacosy, 33, writer, widow of 
Melville Jacoby, a Time-Life correspon- 
dent killed in a plane crash in 1942; in 
New York, Feb. 7. 


Divorced: Film actress EvELYN KEYES, 
29, (“Mrs, Mike”), and director Joun 
Huston, 42, (“The Treasure of the 





ee 
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Evelyn Keyes: Cure for an allergy 


Sierra Madre”), in oars, Mexico, Feb. 
10. Miss Keyes said she was allergic to 
Huston’s horses, dogs, cats, and monkey. 


Died: Art FLETCHER, 65, former short- 
stop of the New York Giants and ex- 
coach of the Yankees; in Los Angeies, 
Feb. 6, and Hazen (Kix1) Cuy.er, 50, 
former major-league star and coach of 
the Boston Red Sox; in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Feb. 11, both from heart ailments. 
PErRNest L. (ERNIE) ByFieLp, 60, fa- 
mous Chicago host, raconteur, and presi- 
dent of the Sherman, Ambassador East, 
and Ambassador West Hotels; of a heart 
ailment, in Chicago, Feb. 10. His Pump 
Room in the Ambassador East was known 
as a gathering spot for celebrities and 
for its flaming-sword foods. (“It doesn’t 
hurt the food very much and the cus- 
tomers seem to like it,” Byfield ob- 
served. ) 

» RAFAEL SABATINI, 75, dramatist and 
writer of many swashbuckling romantic 
novels (“Scaramouche,” “Captain Blood”); 
in Adelboden, Switzerland, Feb. 13. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 1) 


“HOW LONG BEFORE YOU'LL 
TURN UP THAT 
MCHENRY ORDER?” 


“WE'VE LOOKED FOR 
THREE DAYS—AND NOW 
WE'VE LOST THE FILE CLERK." 








* An awtuss is a place elas business is misconducted. 


A modern, fast, sure-fire “finding” 
system is the heart of the efficient 
office routine. The “SAFEGUARD” 
filing system is such a finding system 
—fast, simple, and accurate. It saves 
minutes when minutes count. It 
averts many a serious delay or 
embarrassment. 


Saves time and money—fewer clerks 
find more papers in less time. The 
“SAFEGUARD” system by Globe- 
Wernicke is available in four basic 
types to meet every business need. 





If you want what you want when 
you want it—call this to the notice 
of your Filing Chief. 


Sold by reliable 
service - minded 
Globe-Wernicke 
dealers. See your 
classified phone 
directory—under 
“Office Furniture 
and Equipment” 
in principal 
cities. 


One-drawer unit — com- 

plete ready to install. 

“Safeguard” Filing System 

is another Globe- 

Wernicke product that 

speeds business—cuts 
osts. 


“Find-I-Tis’—an informa- 
tive booklet about modern 
filing methods is available 
at your G-W dealer or will 
be sent on request, with- 
out charge. 












Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 


and Visible Records Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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PUERTO RICO: 


SPECIAL REPORT 





Rum, Sun, and Rehabilitation 


Once America’s poor relation, Puerto 
Rico is making a determined bid for eco- 
nomic health. National Affairs writer 
Ralph de Toledano here weighs the is- 
land’s chances: 


Puerto Rico lies in the sun, athwart 
warm seas. From the air, ft is a Techni- 
color island, shimmering in hard greens, 
soft browns, and dazzling whites. This is 
the illusion. As the made-land of Isla 
Grande airport in San Juan rises to meet 
the wheels of a descending plane, the 
reality is something else. At every turn, 
there is striking evidence of God-made 
beauty and man-made squalor, of a fe- 
cundity so profuse that it strangles life, 
of grinding poverty and great wealth. 

Yet, today, for the first time, there is 
ope in Puerto Rico. The sick body politic 


Puerto Rico is a rectangle of land 
roughly 100 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
Most of its 3,500 square miles are occu- 
pied by sharply rising volcanic mountains. 
Into the small living space, more than 
2,200,000 people are crowded—with a 
birth rate reportedly second only to 
Java’s. Death by disease, which once 
held the population in check, has been 
reduced by the introduction of stateside 
public-health techniques. And a baby is 
born every nine minutes. 

To support this burgeoning population, 
there was agriculture—tobacco, coffee, 
sugar—and commerce.. By 1932, fate had 
stepped in to cooperate with overpopu- 
lation. Two hurricanes struck at the is- 
land, destroying the shade trees essential 
to both coffee and tobacco. In 1939, the 
main market for the Puerto Rican luxury 





Picturesque fortifications jostle slums under a San Juan sun 


of this lovely Caribbean island is not yet 
cured, but it shows signs of being on the 
mend. The waterfront section of San Juan 
booms with $1,000,000-a-day stateside 
imports and the outgoing multimillion- 
dollar sugar crop. The surge of enterprise 
is everywhere apparent. 

Has Puerto Rico, U.S.A., hit its stride? 
The answer lies in a complex bundle of 
ponderable and imponderable factors— 
all tied up with the state of American 
business and the state of the world. But 
if private enterprise, nursed and encour- 
aged by government, can lick the twin 
problems of underindustrialization and 
overpopulation, the future looks good. 
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coffee—Europe—was cut off by the war. 
This left sugar, and the island was handi- 
capped by United States protection of 
Cuban and Hawaiian sugar crops. 
Politically, the island was a stepchild. 
Classified as an “unincorporated terri- 
tory,” it was under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department until 1935. Splendidly 
isolated from the island’s problems, mili- 
tary governors exercised veto powers over 
the acts of the elective legislature. Their 
“court” was frequented by the sugar 
owners and the small entrepreneur class. 
Only one thing seemed to interest the 
unconcerned Federal government. In any 
Pan American defense scheme, Puerto 


Rico was a vital pivot point. From a ° 


naval, and later from an air, standpoint, 
the island dominated the Caribbean. In 
enemy hands, it would imperil the Pan- 
ama Canal. But strategic considerations 
never went far enough to force a policy 
which would raise the per capita income 
above its $150 a year. 

The reactions of Puerto Ricans who 
saw themselves engulfed in economic dis- 
aster were various. In those prewar years 
a brawling Independentist and National- 
ist movement agitated for immediate sep- 
aration from the United States. That this 
would cut off Federal funds and set 
Puerto Rico outside the United States tar- 
iff walls seemed unimportant. The sale of 
rum on the mainland, which since repeal 
had been increasing steadily, would have 
virtually ceased, lopping off the main 
source of excise taxes. 

Others reckoned differently. “We had 
three alternatives: emigration, industriali- 
zation, or suicide,” a Puerto Rican official 
said recently. “And don’t think we didn’t 
seriously consider all three.” Of emigra- 
tion, there was plenty. But it was not 
enough to remove the Malthusian pres- 
sure on the island’s economy. Industrial- 
ization was the only solution—if it could 
be accomplished. Even this seemed 
visionary where the only natural resource 
was people. 

Rum and Capital: Big industrializa- 
tion takes sizable capital. The venture 
capital needed in Puerto Rico could come 
from the mainland, which hardly knew 
the island existed, or from the insular 
government itself. The second world war 
gave the government that capital. 

War meant an end to Scotch-whisky 
imports and rye and bourbon production 
in the States. To fill the alcoholic void, 
there was rum. The Organic Act of 1917 
which defined the functions of the insular 
government obliquely conceded that tax- 
ation without representation was tyranny 
by providing that all excise taxes col- 
lected on the sale of rum in the States 
must be returned to the Puerto Rican 
treasury. In 1939-40, these Internal Rev- 
enue taxes amounted to a little less than 
$3,000,000. By 1943-44, this had sky- 
rocketed to $63,884,358—a tremendous 
sum to a government whose entire budget 
today does not exceed $70,000,000. 

The three men who seized this oppor- 
tunity were Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
an exiled New Dealer; Luis Mufoz 
Marin, leader of the new Popular Demo- 
cratic Party which in 1940 became the 
island’s dominant party; and Teodoro 
Moscoso Jr., a Spanish-born Puerto Rican 
with Yankee drive. Tugwell was the theo- 
retician, Mufioz the political manipulator, 
and Moscoso eventually the administra- 
tor. Tugwell’s view was simple; get 
money through taxes and spend it to 
build a state-owned industrial plant. But 
this outlook was, in the face of hard reali- 
ties, a little too naive. It was obvious even 
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“HERE IS THE WAY VACATIONISTS GO 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s ten top vacations: 

- Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 
3. British Columbia (“Triangle Route’”’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces 
by the Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let 
Canadian National help plan your trip. 


“ACROSS CANADA...ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


Travel the “Scenic Route” across 
Canada—to California or anywhere 
West—to New York or anywhere 
East. Go the vacation way by Cana- 
dian National’s “Continental 
Limited”, two trains daily each way. 


Enjoy stopovers enroute; play and 
sightsee at Jasper Park Lodge in the 
Canadian Rockies, and at famous 
Canadian National hotels in key 
cities. Remember—your U.S. vacation 
dollar goes further in Canada. 


ACROSS CANADA* 


a 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 


10 top vacations 
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ALASKA CRUISE. Ten glorious days of fun 
afloat aboard the smart S.S. “Prince 
George’. Sail the scenic, sheltered “inside 
passage”... see mighty glaciers .. . fjords 

. totem ‘poles. First sailing June 16 from 
Vancouver. One of Canada’s 10 top vacations. 


MOUNTIES guard the Houses of Parliament 
in Ottawa, Canada’s capital. Sightsee and 
shop in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria on your Canadian National tour 
across Canada. 


Mighty Mt. Robson 
highlights your trip 


Canadian National offices in 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 


McGill Street, Montreal. 














One Life Late ‘% 


You can see the old road, at the left. 


Narrow and winding, with poor visi- 
bility on the curves. With more and 
more cars passing daily, traveling at 
higher speeds, accidents were sure to 
happen here. 

Now the road crews have brought 
in their big yellow machines. They’re 


building a broad, straight highway— 
eliminating bends and blind spots. 
You'll be able to drive here in safety. 

Every day in the year, thousands of 
such outdated roads as this threaten 
the lives of motorists all across Amer- 
ica. You know one or more right in 
your own neighborhood. 


It’s time to fight this peril in earnest. 
Not one life late, but now. If you want 
to save lives—perhaps your own—back 
up the efforts of your state and county 
highway officials. See that they have 
the funds and the equipment to give 
you better, safer roads. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REG, U, S, PAT. OFF, 


ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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then that the income from rum would be 
drastically reduced once the normal pro- 
duction of whisky was resumed in the 
States. And astronomical as the tax yield 
might seem to an impoverished country, 
it was not enough to finance industrializa- 
tion and the desperately needed low-cost 
housing program. 

Nevertheless, a Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Co., headed by Moscoso, 
with a capitalization of $25,000,000 and 
an annual appropriation of $400,000, was 
created in 1942. A government-owned 
cement factory had been in operation 
since 1939, and PRIDCO took that over. 
Then, as rapidly as it could, it built 
paper, glass, ceramics, and shoe factories. 

Phase Two: With the exit of Tugwell 
in 1946, Puerto Rico’s industrialization 
program went into a second phase. The 
five factories were touted as pilot plants 
which would demonstrate to business that 
industry could operate at a profit and that 
lack of “know-how” could be overcome. 
The cement factory was making hand- 
some profits—enough to cover losses of 
the obsoletely equipped paper plant—and 
the others were moving along well. 

PRIDCO now devotes its energies. to 
attracting business down here by offering 
to build and lease factories to private in- 
vestors. By last July, seventeen such fac- 
tories were in operation, with a total pro- 
duction of $23,000,000 and an annual 
payroll of $3,000,000. In U.S. terms, this 
means little, but Puerto Rico rightly con- 
siders it of vast importance. Each new in- 
dustrial job creates at least one other, and 
the process snowballs. 

PRIDCO and the insular government 
went one step farther. With the support 
of Governor Mufoz, the legislature 
passed a twelve-year tax-exemption pro- 
gram. This salute to private enterprise 
allowed new industries to operate free 
of income and real-estate taxes. The re- 
spcnse was gratifying. Many new busi- 
nesses opened up. Notable among these 
were the Textron plant, a textile factory, 
the Beacon blanket factory, the Crane 
China plant, and the Jantzen knitting 
mill. 

Tax exemption is one factor in bringing 
these companies down to Puerto Rico. 
More important is the wage-hour differen- 
tial. Under the new law, the minimum 
wage in the United States is 75 cents an 
hour. But the Wage Hour Administrator 
is permitted to set a lower minimum wage 
in territories, and Puerto Rico counts on 
a lower standard which will help it com- 
pete with stateside industry. So far; new 
industries have barely taken up the sur- 
plus labor which annually joins the 70,- 
000 unemployed, but puertorriquefios 
firmly believe that this is only a be- 
ginning. 

PRIDCO’s most prideful accomplish- 
ment was the Caribe Hotel, built on a 
spit of land in San Juan’s swank Con- 
dado section. Begun in 1948, the $6,500,- 
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000 structure was completed last Decem- 
ber and -turned over to its leasee, the 
multimillionaire boniface Conrad N. Hil- 
ton. Classically modern in concept, the 
Caribe Hilton was a paragon among 
hotels, artfully designed to catch every 
bit of the ceaseless trade winds and the 
sun which for 360 days of the year pours 
over the capital city. 

The Caribe Hilton represented the first 
step in a campaign to make Puerto Rico 
a top-flight tourist attraction. To en- 
courage expansion of local hotel accom- 
modations, the legislature also legalized 
gambling, issuing licenses only to hotels 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Mufioz has other plans to make Opera- 
tion Bootstrap an Operation Success. 
“Puerto Rico is an underdeveloped area, 
but it’s one of the most developed when 
you compare it with the rest of Latin 
America.” With an eye on the President's 
Point Four program, Muiioz seeks Puerto 
Rican participation. “We don’t want any 
Point Four funds,” he says. “We’re meet- 
ing the problems Latin America has to 
meet. At our great Industrial Arts school 
in Rio Piedras, we're training technicians. 
They're Spanish-speaking and they can 
go into Venezuela and other countries to 
help.” At this point, Governor Mujiioz 





Muiioz Marin, Hilton, and Moscoso tug at Puerto Rican bootstraps 


which invest heavily ‘n the tourist trade. 

“Puerto Rico is Long Island, 1,400 
miles away,” says Ted Moscoso. It offers 
a gentle subtropical climate, fine bathing, 
and the picturesque old fortifications built 
by the Spaniards, plus a seven-hour prox- 
imity (via Pan American World Airways) 
trom New York City. But before the is- 
land can attract many tourists, it must 
develop hotel facilities in the large cities 
of Mayagiiez and Ponce. More impor- 
tant, it must develop some kind of a 
night life. At present the city rolls in the 
sidewalks by midnight. 

The Bright Future: The picture of 
Puerto Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” is not 
all rosy. The rum market collapsed after 
the war when overstocked mainland deal- 
ers ceased to order. To meet this the 
Puerto Rico Rum Institute, which repre- 
sents the major distillers, is cooperating 
with PRIDCO in an extensive newspaper 
and magazine advertising campaign to 
boost sales. Rum research has been 
pushed. Shipments which went skittering 
down after 1946 have now begun to climb 
sharply again. 

There are still many unsolved prob- 
lems, but Luis Mufioz Marin is not wor- 
ried. “Our twelve-year exemption has 
created the conditions for attracting capi- 
tal investment; $26,000,000,000 of new 
capital is created annually in the United 
States. If we can get $45,000,000 of that 
—or less than 1 per cent—we will be self- 
sustaining by 1960 or 1965.” 


smiles. “If it doesn’t seem ridiculous for 
Puerto Rico to give Uncle Sam a few 
nickels, we'll pay the costs.” 

This is not a quixotic gesture on 
Muiioz’s part. He believes that by partici- 
pating, Puerto Rico will achieve a greater 
economic integration with the United 
States and create new outlets for emigra- 
tion of surplus population. It will also 
give the island a chance to export such 
things as cement, glass products, and 
sugar to Latin American markets hereto- 
fore closed because of stateside competi- 
tion. This might make Puerto Rico the 
manufacturing core of the Caribbean. 

But Mujfioz has a political aim as well 
in pushing this participation. Puerto Rico, 
he feels, is “a political mutation, created 
by the dynamics of history.” It cannot re- 
main a territory indefinitely, and because 
of its cultural ties with Latin America 
would not make a 49th state. “As a matter 
of fact, we’re developing a new concept,” 
he says. “Perhaps we should be an ‘as- 
sociated state’ or something like that. 
When we can afford it, we’d be glad to 
pay our fair share of the costs of national 
defense. But what we want first of all is 
to be allowed by Congress to write our 
own constitution.” 

Leaning forward earnestly in his chair, 
Mujfioz Marin says: “We're a progressive 
government — no, that’s a Communist- 
front word, but we're really progressive. 
We have a tough assignment, but given 
half a chance, we'll succeed.” 
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AUTOMOBILES: 
Kaiser’s New Bid 


When Henry Kaiser looked about for 
new worlds to conquer, he had no doubt 
that he could carve himself a unique 
place in the automobile industry and 
give the long-waiting nation the “people's 
car.” That was in 1943. 

In between making ships Kaiser vis- 
ited Detroit and told reporters that when 
the war ended, he would build a car that 
would sell for $400 and he would market 
it from every gas station in the country. 
He was magnanimous: “I'd hate to have 
anyone feel that I am out to hurt the 
existing industry. I'm aiming for a market 
that present cars reach only third or 
fourth hand.” Two years later when he 
showed the 1947 models turned out by 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., of which he was 
board chairman, Kaiser said: “They tell 
me I’m way out on a limb. Well, there’s 
where I like to be . . . We're out to pro- 
duce 13,000,000 cars. If we don’t, we'll 
get darn near it.” 

Henry Kaiser nevér managed to pro- 
duce a car priced anywhere near $400 or 
its equivalent in inflated, postwar dol- 
lars—his cheapest 1950 model was selling 
for $1,995 (including taxes) at the plant. 
And he fell 12,601,000 short of turning 
out 13,000,000 cars. In fact; the reason 
K-F did as well as it did was largely be- 
cause it nibbled around the edges of an 
unprecedented postwar market. 

The Big Show: This week, at the 
Chicago Auto Show, the first industry- 
wide showing since the war, K-F makes 
its newest bid to stay in the auto business. 
What spectators will see is the new, 1951 
Kaiser, restyled from road to roof. It has 
a pleasing silhouette and graceful lines 
and offers as optional equipment GM’s 
Hydra-Matic transmission, overdrive, and 
a padded, crash-absorbing instrument 
panel. Unlike former Kaisers, it will be 
made in two- as well as four-door models. 
The price will start at around $1,900 to 
$1,950. 

The show stopper, however, is the 
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Henry and Edgar Kaiser plan... 


long-awaited revolutionary, low-priced 
“You name it” car, a two-door, five-seater 
with a modified Studebaker-like silhou- 
ette, plus Cadillac-like tail fins. Stripped 
of accessories, it offers a choice of two 
power plants: a four-cylinder Willys en- 
gine which is said to get 40 miles to the 
gallon and a six which claims 35. It bears 
no’ price yet, but the general feeling is 
that it will sell for about $1,300 at the 
factory. A deluxe model will be slightly 
higher. 

In the offing is the Frazer ’51, a “hand- 
crafted” car for the medium to luxury 
bracket. Thus, the Kaisers are equipped 
to attack all price levels. Their latest 
production schedule reads like this: 
2,000 Kaisers weekly starting March 17; 
2,000 “You Name Its” weekly starting 
June 30; a total of 10,000 Frazers start- 
ing March 1. President Edgar Kaiser, 
acutely aware of the Kaiser reputation 
for big talk, says: “Our great problem is 
to build public confidence” and says flat- 
ly the deadlines will be met. 

Detroit would like to see the Kaisers 
stay in business. With the independents 
being pushed over to the edge and the 
Big Three taking over more and more of 
the sales, the industry leaders are chary 
of future monopoly charges. They feel 
it would be healthier if the industry 
were able to point to a Kaiser-Frazer 
elbowing its way into the ranks and 
eking out a nice business. But there are 
doubts. 

Dealer Problems: After seeing the 
new cars at a preview (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 
30), an observer of the industry stated: 


“I'd put my order in for one in a minute 
except for two considerations: (1) Will 
I be able to get service on the car once 
I’m out of Detroit? (2) What about the 
shellacking I take on depreciation?” 

The truth was that dealers were the 
weakest link in K-F’s factory-to-customer 
chain. Edgar Kaiser apparently agreed, 
for K-F is in the throes of “dealer puri- 
fication.” What he meant was that he was 
recruiting new dealers and terminating 
some of the old contracts. Insiders saw 
this as a move not only to strengthen the 
organization, but to bolster the resale 
market for Kaisers and Frazers, which is 
not what it should be now. 

Some Detroit auto writers leaving the 
press showing expressed enthusiasm over 
the Kaiser, with one of them saying: “It’s 
certainly the prettiest car on the road for 
lines.” However, the note of I’d-buy-it-in- 
a-minute-but seemed to linger. An old- 
time auto writer put it cogently: “If they 
had slapped a Buick label on.-it, it’d sell 
like hot cakes.” 


LABOR: 


Struck Plant Closes 


Ten hours before the Taft-Hartley Act 
became law on Aug. 22, 1947, the Con- 
tinental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
signed a contract with the United Paper- 
workers (CIO) embracing a pay formula 
based on Allen W. Rucker’s highly pub- 
licized Share-of-Production plan. An- 
thony Adamo, the union’s regional direc- 
tor;-hailed it as “the finest cooperative 
industrial program ever developed . . . 
the climax of a year of increasing coop- 
eration...” 

But last July the “increasing coopera- 
tion”. came a cropper. When the com- 
pany fired an employe of 23 years’ service 
for incompetence, the 350 paperworkers 
struck. 

Last week, after seven months of in- 
activity and picket-line irritations, Con- 
tinental tossed in the towel. It announced 
that it’ was closing “indefinitely” its 
$16,000,000 plant, which had turned out 
100,000 tons of paperboard worth $10,- 


..» their 1950 battle with a restyled Kaiser (left) and the unnamed low-priced car 
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A LEADING PART, too. It’s a small switch on Tycoon’s “Quick Review” microphone...a switch 
that takes its cue from your finger. Press in, you dictate. Press down, you set a 
miracle in motion! Tycoon talks back ... yes, actually reviews... the last few words you dictated! 
Now, for the first time... and only with Tycoon... you can enjoy 
absolute and accurate control of your dictation. This unique 
“quick review’’ is only one of many exclusive Tycoon conveniences. .. 
features that save you and your secretary time, trouble, needless effort. 


Bear in mind, too, that although the Tycoon model is the latest 





SoundScriber it does not obsolete previous 


miciiiesie models... all SoundScriber Dictating 
The Lady TYCOON ... New “Television 


Indexing” banishes slips and strips Equipment may be used interchangeably! 
forever — makes transcribing simple ; : 
as looking into your compact. Like the full story? Write today! 
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New “Step-Downs”: Hudson shows off its 1950 Supers and Com- 
modores (above), cut in price from $87.50 to $166.50; special fea- 
tures are a new grille and fender ornaments, and greater roominess. 


000,000 annually. Company officials in- 
timated the strike was a devious way of 
junking Rucker’s plan, which had brought 
the average wages to $1.70 an hour and 
added $509,348 to’ the payroll since 
1947. “Our only crime,” said William J. 
Alford Jr., president of the company, “is 
that we have given too much to our em- 
ployes.” 

The union was not impressed. “We 
don’t care one way or the other [about 
the Rucker plan],” said Adamo. “It wasn’t 
so good but not too bad either . . . Be- 
sides, if you’re closing down, you don't 
put machines in working order. Any 
company that buys the plant buys a 
strike with it.” 


SECURITIES: 
Off the Counter 


It was a sight to make old-timers in 
Wall Street stop and gape. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission had asked 
Congress to make all big companies give 
full information to their stockholders, not 
just those companies with securities listed 
on a stock exchange. The move would af- 
fect over 1,100 concerns with $19,000,- 
000,000 in assets. And the nation’s finan- 
cial district had risen as a body to cry 
“amen.” 

The Wall Street Journal, swallowing 
hard its tradition, summed it up: “Much 
as this newspaper dislikes expansion of 
governmental authority in general, it can 
see no good reason why owners and pros- 
pective owners of this great block of se- 
curities should not have whatever pro- 
tection can be afforded them by ample 
publicity.” (Surprised SEC commission- 
ers wondered whether to frame the 
editorial. ) 

New York Stock Exchange chairman 
Robert P. Boylan told a Senate subcom- 
mittee: “We believe it is in-the interest 
of investors generally.” And the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association chorused: “We 


subscribe to the underlying principle.” 

SEC Chairman Harry A. McDonald 
spelled out his plans last week at a Sen- 
ate subcommittee hearing held by Demo- 
cratic Sen. J. Allen Frear Jr., who is 
backing a bill embodying the SEC’s pro- 
posals.* McDonald quoted a letter from 
President Truman: “The value of the 
protections afforded investors in regis- 
tered securities has been thoroughly 
proved since 1934. There is no good rea- 
son why these protections should con- 
tinue to be denied to investors in other 
companies which do not list their se- 
curities on exchanges.” 

Proposals: McDonald urged that all 
companies with more than $3,000,000 in 
assets and 300 stockholders should be 
made to give stockholders full informa- 
tion on (1) their finances, (2) matters 
to be discussed at annual meetings, and 
(3) trading by officials in stocks of the 
company. 

This way, he said, investors would not 
have to trade merely on tips and hunches. 
Management could no ‘longer perpetuate 
itself by hiding behind a wall of secrecy. 
“In the hands of an expert,” McDonald 
added, “a balance sheet or income state- 
ment is like a musical instrument—he can 
make it play any tune he wants. . 
There are cases of systematic bleeding ot 
companies . . . that are nothing short 
of shocking.” 

Senator Frear had expected a stiff 
fight from the New York Curb Exchange. 
About half its $1,000,000,000-a-year vol- 
ume is in “unlisted” stocks (holdovers 
from pre-SEC days) that might well 
switch to its bigger rival, the New York 
Stock Exchange, if they had to meet the 
SEC’s full-disclosure rules anyway. In- 
stead, Curb President Francis Adams 
Truslow recommended approval. 

The SEC seemed to have won round 
one in the Senate. A second test, how- 





*Some of the companies to be affected: Singer 
Mfg. Co., A&P, Alcoa, Humble Oil, Creole Petroleum, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Time, Inc. 
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ever, would come in the House. Some of 
the affected companies could be expected 
to put on the heat with claims that full 
disclosure of sales and earnings. would 
hurt their competitive standing. 


AVIATION: 


Colonial Capitulates 


Nine months after he declared war on 
the Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments with fiery communiqués, Sig- 
mund Janas and his little Colonial Air- 
lines caved in. Janas withdrew his suit 
before the Supreme Court challenging 
the right of the United States Govern- 
ment to conclude an executive agree- 
ment with Canada allocating airlanes. 

This meant that Colonial would lose its 
twenty-year-old exclusive right to the 
New York-Montreal run, its only sure-fire 
moneymaker, and that Trans-Canada 
Air Lines would move in. Anticipating 
heavy competition, Janas last week 
started replacing his DC-3s with 4s, 
stressing luxury service. 

Behind the capitulation were three 
pressures: (1) Janas had made himself 
unpopular with his bigger brother U. S. 
airlines who had airlane rights in Can- 
ada and who feared for them—particular- 
ly at Gander—if Janas continued irritating 
the Ottawa government. (2) Janas’s Colo- 
nial line itself would be in even more 
trouble at its Canada terminus if it didn’t 
let up. (3) There was always the reason- 
able assumption that if Janas played good 
he might get more favorable CAB con- 
sideration of his pending applications for 
New York-Washington and New York- 
Toronto runs. 


WHALING: 


Thar She Blows 


After ten years of inactivity, it looked 
last week as if the American flag once 
more would ride over a whaling ‘vessel 
deep in the Antarctic. 

The Olympic Whaling Co., a newly 
formed United States corporation, had 
commissioned a shipyard in Kiel, Ger- 
many, to reconvert a 16,641-ton tanker 
into a “factory ship” capable of handling 
4,000 whales or 25,000 tons of oil during 
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a single season. In addition, twelve | 
corvettes have been sent to Kiel for fitting | 
out as “killer” boats, with harpoon guns, 
to feed the factory. Total cost of recon- | 
version: about $9,000,000—60 per cent 
less than the same job would cost in 
American yards. 

Crew Hunt: Negotiations are under 


way with Norway, seeking cooperation | 


in rounding up an experienced, skilled | CORPORATION 


crew for the operation. Norway, the prin- 
cipal whaler nation, prohibits the em- 
ployment of its nationals on foreign ships. 
Unless an exemption is granted, Olympic 
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will have to seek less skilled crews in 
one of the other whaling countries. 

When Olympic’s fleet heads south for 
its first expedition next December, it will 
be entering a tight, competitive race. 
Before the war, whaling was relatively 
unrestricted. In 1938 kills ran as high as 
45,679 animals. But today the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission restricts 
total kills during the season (Dec. 22 to 
April 7) to 16,000 blue whales. The 
blue is the largest, running to 100 feet 
in length and a weight of 120 tons. 
Other, smaller types, are counted, as 
part-scores of one blue. 

Regardless of restrictions, last week 
Olympic seemed to be going to become 
a part of a thriving postwar industry. 
Whale oil in recent years has become the 
basic ingredient for much of Europe’s 
oleomargarine. And canned and quick- 
frozen whale meat—which looks and 
tastes like a combination of beef and 
liver—was selling well in Europe and 
Japan. Prices are running this year at 
$224 per ton of oil. Whalers extract 
an average of 60 tons of oil from each 
animal for a gross of nearly $13,500 
per whale. Olympic’s factory will be 
able to handle 25,000 tons of oil worth 
$5,600,000. Traditionally, both owners 
and crews share the profits of a season. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Superliner: At Newport News, ship- 
builders laid the keel for America’s big- 
gest passenger ship, a $70,000,000, 980- 
foot superliner slated to compete with 
the “Queens” on the Atlantic run by 
spring 1952. Most details, including the 
vessel's speed, are still on the secret list. 

Jobs: The Census Bureau reported that 
unemployment in mid-January reached 
4,800,000, equal to about 7 per cent of 
the labor force. This was a 70 per cent 
jump over a year ago, and a new high 
since September 1941. 

Military Orders: Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney said business would get $6,000,- 
000,000 in orders from next year’s $13,- 
000,000,000 military budget. Some 
items: $2,000,000,000 for 3,500 planes; 
$150,000,000 for tanks and guns; $40,- 
000,000 for bombs and rockets. 

Gift Horse: The AFL Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers turned down $600 and a 
gold medal awarded by the nonpolitical, 
nonprofit Freedoms Foundation, headed 
by Wall Street broker E. F. Hutton and 
with Harold Stassen as head of its award 
jury. The union president labeled the 
foundation a “front organization for 
American reactionaries . . . promoting the 
propaganda spewed forth by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers.” 
The union’s newspaper, however, at- 
tacked “the officials of this union, whose 
bigotry and devotion to narrow principles 
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of selfishness places them in a class with 
the witch hunters of old.” 

Scorched Earth: The American & For- 
eign Power Co. said Chinese Nationalists 
last week bombed its Shanghai power 
plant, killing 25 employes and cutting 
output one-fourth. Company officials in 
New York declared the Nationalists had 
broken a promise to respect American 
property and avoid a “scorched-earth” 
policy. 

Homes: In Huron, Ohio, Robert E. 
Sickinger found he could not legally put 
a Lustron porcelain-enamel home on his 
lot, so he ordered one just like it made 
with conventional materials. The cost, 
according to Lustron’s audited figures, 
came to $15,796.81, or $3,319.48 more 
than the cost of a Lustron house in an- 
other part of town. 


SURPLUSES: 


The Potato Invasion 


It sounded preposterous: potatoes were 
being imported from Canada even as the 
United States Government faced the pros- 
pect of dumping between 25,000,000 and 
40,000,000 bushels of surplus spuds. 
Since October, Canada had shipped more 
than 75,000,000 pounds of potatoes into 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. Nor was this any- 
thing new; Canada has always exported 
spuds to the United States. 

At today’s prices, Canadian potatoes 
can be shipped by water, charged a tariff 
of 75 cents per hundred pounds, and still 
sell cheaper than the supported domestic 
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Two’s Company: A legal battle 
in New York over some valuable 
Park Avenue property came out 
in the open, literally, when a 
picket hired by the losers (right) 
was joined by a rebuttal picket 
hired by the building’s tenants. 
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Who pays the rent 
if 


I: A FIRE should sweep you out of 
your home, your Fire Insurance 


. would start you on your way to 


rebuilding . . . but what about the high 
cost of living in another location and 
paying rent, perhaps for many months? 


Or, if you own income-producing 
dwellings or apartment buildings, 
and fire makes it impossible to rent 
them—what about the loss of income 
you would suffer for an extended 
period? 


Ask your America Fore Insurance Man about Rent 
Insurance. To get his name and address, call V4; 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator < 
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You can protect yourself against 
either of these costly hazards with 
sound insurance: Rental Value Insur- 
ance in the case of your own dwelling; 
Rent Insurance in the case of income- 
producing property. 


Home owner, or landlord, your fire 
protection is not complete without this 
coverage to fill the gap between the 
fire, and eventual restoration of your 
property. 
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product in Atlantic Coast ports. (A New 
Orleans dealer pointed up the difference: 
He was selling Canadian potatoes for $4 
a hundred pounds and making a profit; 
potatoes from Idaho shipped by rail 
would have cost him $4.40 delivered in 
New Orleans. ) 

Washington was embarrassed by the 
potato imports because they burlesqued 
its agriculture price-support program. But 
everybody drew the moral that suited 
him best. Sen. Owen Brewster of potato- 
growing Maine said President Truman 
should exclude Canadian potatoes. Chair- 
man Elmer Thomas of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee said Canadian imports 
merely underlined the need for the Bran- 
nan plan, which would avoid artificially 
high prices by paying direct subsidies. 

Ralph S. Trigg, the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministrator, explained: “We have to buy 
things in Canada if we expect her to buy 
from us. And Canada buys $75,000,000 
worth of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
us each year.” 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Nylon Tubes: The U.S. Rubber Co. 
has developed an automobile inner tube 
reinforced with two layers of nylon cord. 
The company claims the tube “gives 
practically 8-ply safety to 4-ply tires.” 

Sterilizer; Ullman Products Corp., 
Brooklyn, is marketing a self-sterilizing 
commercial hair dryer, After each use, 
the dryer is tilted back and an ultra- 
violet bulb lights automatically, remain- 
ing on until another customer uses the 
dryer. 

Portable Arm Rest: The Micron Ma- 
chine Corp., New York, is marketing a 
portable, metal arm rest to be used by the 
driver or passengers during long trips. 
It is adjustable to fit any make of car. 

Practice Golf Ball: Cosom Industries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is producing a prac- 
tice golf ball of polyethylene plastic, 
which can be used for practice in- or 
out-of-doors. It will not damage screens 
or windows. 

Amateur Timer: Rath Laboratory, 
Manchester, Vt., has perfected a coin 
timer for use by amateur skiers. A coin 
inserted into the mechanism at the top of 
a hill starts the timer. When the skier 
crosses the finish line, another machine 
automatically calculates his elapsed time 
and prints the results on a card. 


INDUSTRY: 


Bouncing Foam Rubber 


A new consumer industry was pushing 
hard last week for admission to the 
charmed circle of “naturals”—businesses 
(like nylon fabrics, self-service laundries, 
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and ammoniated dentifrices) which hit 
the public just right. Foam rubber was 
going into upholstered furniture, pillows, 
mattresses, and auto seats as fast as be- 
deviled manufacturers could whip up 
and mold the batches of latex. Where 34 
manufacturers turned up at the Chicago 
Furniture Mart in 1949 displaying foam 
upholstery, the number had more than 
tripled this year. By the end of 1950, 
foam-rubber volume is expected to top 
$150,000,000—three times the sales of a 
year ago. 

What does foam rubber have that the 
traditional felt, horsehair, down, and coil 
spring doesn’t have? About 250,000 air 
cells to the cubic inch which makes foam 
rubber consistently resilient, durable, 
odorless, and virtually indestructible. 
And keen competition has lowered its 
price so that foam rubber is competitive 
with high-grade upholstery. 

The industry considers itself barely 
born. Production, one executive admits, 
“is hopelessly behind demand. Every 
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Another foam automobile cushion 


time we get a new order it’s a headache.” 
Within ten years, the trade figures, foam 
rubber will replace all other forms of up- 
holstery, save in the cheapest, “borax” 
furniture. 

Neither the largest nor smallest of the 
eight foam-rubber makers* is Hewitt- 
Robins of Buffalo, N. Y., which occupies 
a position in the market just below the 
Big Three—U. S., Goodyear, and Fire- 
stone. Last week, like the rest of the in- 
dustry, H-R workers were on a six-day, 
three-shift schedule and trying to catch 
up. Recently H-R had to turn down an 
offer by a syndicate of manufacturers to 


*The foam rubber makers and their products: U. S. 
Rubber, Koyiton; Goodyear, ArmroaM; “Firestone, 
FoaMex; Hewitt-Robins, Restroam; Dunlop, PrLLo- 
Foam; Sponge Rubber Products, Tex Foam; Dayton, 
Koo.roaM; International Latex, PLayTex. 


buy 10,000 mattresses a month for a 
year. It just couldn’t be done. 

The company had started after V-J Day 
to set up a production line which it 
figured would cost $1,000,000. By the 
time H-R finished, costs had grown to 
$2,500,000. And that wasn’t all. Every 
worker had to be trained from scratch; for 


that matter few of H-R’s executives knew y 


anything about the business themselves. 
But by late 1945 H-R began turning out 
its first foam-rubber—trade-named Rest- 
foam. The first product was a seat for 
armored cars. 

Its big break came in the frantic re- 
conversion days when Detroit was 
searching out suppliers to assure a steady 
flow of material at a time of shortages 
and strikes. H-R moved in and got con- 
tracts from Chrysler, GM, and Ford for 
upholstery. 

From then on, with demand assured, 
the focus was on production. The fabrica- 





tion of foam rubber is a top-drawer in- 
dustrial secret, with companies going to 








comes off the line at Hewitt-Robins 


cloak-and-dagger lengths to conceal their 
own secrets and learn their rivals’. (An 
industry story, which has been authenti- 
cated, had one company paying another 
$25,000 for the privilege of having its 
vice president walk through the rival 
plant.) 

Hewitt-Robins learned that its opposi- 
tion was planning to replace the one- 
batch-at-a-time technique with a contin- 
uous production method. It went to work 
and by last year had matched the op- 
position. 

Today, H-R production lines can turn 
out some 6,000 foam-rubber cushions 
daily, a jump of several hundred per cent 
over last year. And currently, H-R is - 
thinking about setting up still another 
high-speed line. 
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foun NEW 1990 HUDSONS 


WITH THE NEW STEP-DOWN RIDE" 





Here are 1950’s most beautiful automobiles @ The only cars with “step-down” 
design, which provides America’s lowest center of gravity, and the steadiest road- 
hugging ride ever known e Along with more room than in any other car e Here’s 
the added safety of Hudson’s exclusive Monobilt body-and-frame* ¢ The high- 
compression performance of America’s most powerful Six e Or an even more 
powerful Eight ¢ And all-range Super-matic Drive} @ Here, in short, are unique 
features that enable Hudson alone to bring you “The New Step-Down Ride”! 


TOptional at extra cost. 


They’re ready for you now! 


Beautiful, streamlined New Hudsons for 
1950 that afford you an exciting motor- 
ing experience—“The New Step-Down 
Ride”! 

This is the delightfully different kind of 
ride that cradles you in the lowest-built 
car of them all! 


You instantly see that these New Hud- 
sons have the lowest center of gravity in 
any American automobile—and as a re- 
sult, you know instinctively as you view 
them, that they hug the road more tena- 
ciously and are therefore America’s best- 
riding, safest cars! 

You quickly see, too, that these low-built 
Hudsons for 1950 have full road clear- 
ance, and more head room than in any 
mass-produced car—thanks to “step- 
down” design with its recessed floor! 
And amazing head room is only one kind 
of spaciousness you'll find in these great 


_ rm 


Illustrated—Custom Commodore Series 4-Door Sedan 


*Trade-mark and patents pending. 


cars! Through “step-down” design and 
ingenious use of space that is wasted in 
other makes, these new, streamlined 
Hudsons of normal exterior width bring 
you seat cushions that are up to 12 inches 
wider than those in cars of greater out- 
side dimensions! 


In fact, you'll find the New Hudson has 
more room than any other car. 


And, you'll enjoy the high-compression, 
get-up-and-go performance of your choice 
of two of the greatest engines in a long 
line of great Hudson engines—the 
Super-Six, America’s most powerful Six, 
or the even more powerful Super-Eight! 


But all of this only highlights ‘“‘The New 
Step-Down Ride’”’—an experience so de- 
lightfully different you have to try it 
yourself to fully appreciate it! Your 
Hudson dealer invites you to try these 
great new cars soon. Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit 14. 


NOW — 3 GREAT SERIES 
Custom Commodore, Famous Super, Lower-F riced Pacemaker 





AVAILABLE WITH NEW 


SUPER-MATIC DRIVE? 


Hudson brings you no-shift driving with Super- 
matic Drive, which includes the fuel economy of 
overdrive—the only transmission that shifts gears 
for you just as you want, doesn’t creep when start- 
ing or after stops, doesn’t slip as you roll along, 
and can be converted to manual operation at the 
touch of a button. 


* * * 


ONLY HUDSON, THE CAR WITH “THE NEW STEP- 
DOWN RIDE", BRINGS YOU THESE ADDITIONAL FEA- 
TURES . . . Chrome-alloy motor blocks which minimize 
wear and reduce upkeep costs . . . Triple-Safe Brakes— 
finest hydraulic system with reserve mechanical system on 
same pedal, plus finger-tip-release parking brake ... 
Fluid-Cushioned Clutch . . . Wide-are vision with Curved 
Full-View windshield and rear window .. . Weather- 
Controlt —Hudson’s heater-conditioned-air system . 
Super-Cushion tires .. . Safety-Type wide rims ... Center- 
Point Steering and more than 20 other high-performance, 
long-life features that help make “step-down” designed 
Hudsons leaders in resale value, coast to coast, as is shown 
by Official Used Car Guide Books! 


tOptional at extra cost. 








21 Smart ideas for 1950! 
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(L to R) Ford 145-h.p. Model F-7, Model F-5 and Model F-1 passing tough tests at the Ford test track. 


Americas No: Truck Value ! 


Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six 
in a full line of over 175 truck models! 


Ford Trucks for 1950 give you new air brakes available on Model F-8. 
models, new power, new Bonus You'll find all these smart ideas in 
Built features ...41 smart ideas in America’s No. 1Truck Value for 1950, 
all. New models like the F-3 Parcel _ plus Bonus Built construction which 
Delivery. New power like that of the ~ means big reserves of strength and 
new 110-h.p. Six. New features like power. See your Ford Dealer today! 


21 Smart ideas * New 110-h.p. 6-cylinder engine » New Parcel Delivery 
models # New air brakes available on the F-8 »% New wheelbases: 176-in. for 
F-5 and F-6; 147-in. and 178-in. on Big Jobs 4¢ New 15-in. by 5-in. rear brakes 
for the F-7 % New 4-speed Synchro-Silent transmission with 110-h.p. engine 
% New single-speed rear axle for F-8 % New, extra-heavy duty clutch with 
110-h.p. Six % Million Dollar Cab ™ Level Action cab mounting » Air Wing 
door glass ventilators % New Double Channel frame for Big Jobs » Gyro-Grip 
Clutches # New single-speed axle for F-6 » Roll Action Steering » New, 
extra-heayy drive line with 110-h.p. Six » Quadrax rear axles » 4 engines— 
choice of V-8 or Six » New heavy duty 3-speed Synchro-Silent transmission 
available for F-1, F-2, F-3 »% Choice of over 175 models »% Bonus Built con- 
struction, which means big reserves of strength and power. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Becavse— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 








NEW PARCEL DELIVERY chassis comes with grille, 
windshield and front quarter-windows. Avail- 
able in Series F-3 and F-5 (Special order). 





NEW 110-H.P. SIX available on Series F-6 has 
Free-Turn exhaust valves, Autothermic 
pistons, chrome-plated top piston ring. 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer, 
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Fifty Billions for Tribute? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


EN. Brien McMahon’s proposal that 
our government contribute $50,- 
000,000,000 over five years for a 
“global Marshall plan” is the cul- 
mination, the reductio ad absurdum, 
of the befuddlement on foreign eco- 
nomic policy in which Washington 
has wandered for the last five years. 
Senator McMahon’s pro- 
posal is, to put it baldly, a 
proposal to pay unparalleled 
tribute. No other word fits. 
“Tribute” is defined in the 
dictionary as “a stated sum 
. paid by one sovereign or 
state to another in acknowl- 
edgment of submission or as 
the price of peace, security, 
protection, or the like.” 

When we were'small and 
considered weak, our minister Charles 
Pinckney, on being told by Talleyrand 
that a gift to the Directory might avert 
war with France, made his famous 
reply: “Millions for defense, sir, but 
not one cent for tribute.” Yet today 
Senator McMahon, at a time when we 
are by far the strongest nation in the 
world, proposes that we pay up to 
$50,000,000,000 as the price of Sta- 
lin’s promise to stop threatening us 
with atomic or hydrogen bombs. 

This mere proposal, by the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, is certain to be taken by the 
leaders behind the Iron Curtain as a 
sign of fear and weakness. The leaders 
of the Iron Curtain countries have al- 
ready found that they can with im- 
punity plant spies in our midst, block- 
ade us at Berlin, beat or imprison our 
envoys, and insult and vilify us every 
day. What further move may they 
not be encouraged to take by this 
timorous offer of ransom? Even Sec- 
retary Acheson’s emphatic rejection 
cannot fully offset this blow to our 
prestige. 


HE McMahon proposal obviously 

lacks sense. Would we make our- 
selves safer by pouring billions of our 
dollars into Russia, by reducing our 
economic and military strength to in- 
crease hers, by intensifying the prob- 
lems of our free-enterprise system to 
mitigate the problems of her Com- 
munist system? And if for four years 
Stalin has unswervingly refused to call 
off the atomic-bomb race, even when 





we were far ahead of him, and even 
at the risk of the annihilation of mil- 
lions of Russians and of his own regime, 
does it make sense to suppose that he 
will reverse his stand now for a mere 
monetary bribe? 

It is time we asked ourselves frankly, 
in n fact, whether an atom-bomb “agree- 
ment” might not actually be 
more dangerous than the 
present known lack of agree- 
ment; by binding us and not 
the leaders of Russia. These 
are the same leaders who 
have broken promise after 
promise, who believe that 
the end justifies any means, 
who live by systematic per- 
fidy. The proposals for in- 
ternational “inspection” of 
the vast depths of a totalitarian Russia 
are not realistic. Even if our inspec- 
tors finally did catch up with a plant 
in Russia that had been working on 
the bomb—after we had poured in our 
$50,000,000,000 to help finance it— 
what recourse then? 


ut the real point of this article is 
B economic. Senator McMahon 
himself calls his proposal a “global 
Marshall plan” and casually drops 
Point Four inside it. It is a super- 
giveaway program. It is not only po- 
litically preposterous, but it rests on 
the same fundamentally false economic 
assumptions as the Marshall plan and 
Point Four. It wrongly assumes that 
the American capital thrown into such 
schemes is a net addition to the world’s 
capital. It is in fact a mere diversion 
of such capital. And it is a diversion, 
in the main, from productive private 
enterprises into far less productive 
collectivist projects. 

Such schemes do not encourage pri- 
vate lending abroad; they discourage 
such lending. They do not speed up 
recovery and development of world 
resources; they retard that recovery 
and development. For as long as for- 
eign countries can get easy money, 
seized from our taxpayers, out of the 
United States Government, they will 
neither give the assurances nor make 
the economic reforms that they would 
have to make to attract private invest- 
ment. 

It is time we called a halt to the 
giveaway mania. 
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See these versatile 
all-weather coats 
in a wide range of 
styles, colors, water 
repellent and 
waterproof fabrics. 


$75 to $5350 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 
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—-— THE ALLIGATOR CO. 
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~Sipagutt —~ MARCH 


Business is good in this center of diversified 
industries and distribution. 


Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
600 Constentantly modem rooms. 


James F. Gildey, Mgr. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
ose ABTomaric SPRINKLER CO. 

HICAGO. 


YORK. - PHILADELPHIA 
omees in 9 all principal cities 
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From Nightmare to Christ 


In 1946, a cynical, revolting, but high- 
ly powerful book named “Nightmare 
Alley” brought the literary world a new 
author, William Lindsay Gresham. The 
story of carnival life with its repulsive 
“geek”—a sodden drunk who bites the 
heads off live chickens for a bottle of 
liquor a day—became a successful motion 
picture a year later. But Gresham, a 
former Communist, was sinking into a 
morass of alcoholism which 
threatened to put him in the 
geek class. 

How Gresham freed him- 
self from Communist ideals, 
neuroticism, suicidal tenden- 
cies, and finally alcoholism 
and found peace in the Pres- 
byterian Church is told in a 
series of articles beginning 
this week in Presbyterian 
Life. The fortnightly maga- 
zine, official publication of 
the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. (Northern), is 
running Gresham’s “spiritual 
autobiography” in three is- 
sues. The series, entitled 
From Communist to Chris- 
tian,” is a revealing chronicle 
of the 40-year-old author's 
struggle from nightmare to 
peace in Christ. 

Gresham recalls that he re- 
ceived almost no religious 
training as a child in Balti- 
more. In his early 20’s he wanted to be a 
Unitarian minister—“out of pride, not re- 
ligious conviction.” Instead he married, 
began writing, and went to live in Green- 
wich Village. There in 1936 Marx’s and 
Engels’s writings drew him to Communist 
study courses. Gresham joined the Com- 
munist Party—“we taught paranoia and 
called it Political Education.” 

Even now, Gresham bears no grudge 
against his fellow party members. To 
him, they were not “bad people” but 
merely suffered from a “bad philosophy.” 
He himself believed strongly enough to 
aid the Communists in the Spanish civil 
war. After fifteen months he came home 
“to the bitterness of a lost war, a light at- 
tack of tuberculosis, and a long nightmare 
of neurotic conflict.” 

Suicide and Psychiatry: Gresham 
went to pieces. He and his wife parted. 
He hanged himself to a closet hook. The 
hook pulled out of the wall. In despair, 
he called upon a psychiatrist and agreed 
to drop party work until he recovered. 

He was psychoanalyzed for six years. 
Along with the sympathy of his second 
wife, Joy Davidman (also a Communist), 
psychiatry saved his life, but “material- 
ism was my disease.” At last, exhausted 
by trying to think what he was, he 
realized “in one last great flash of in- 
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sight” that he no longer believed in 
Marxism. 

Gresham had written “Nightmare Al- 
ley” during his psychoanalysis, and in do- 
ing research about spiritualism for the 
book he had come upon Tarot cards, the 
mystic forerunners of modern playing 
cards. These and earlier efforts at yoga 
were his first attempts to find a spiritual 
answer for his needs—which he was 
drowning in alcohol. 

His wife, daughter of atheists, was wor- 
ried enough about him and their two 





“Presbyterian Life—FLPG 
The Greshams “came home” to Presbyterianism 


children when, in addition to his other 
troubles, osteomyelitis of the jaw struck 
Gresham. “In'a moment of panic,” he 
writes, “she let her defenses drop and 
became suddenly aware of the presence 
of God. This was the turning point in 
both our lives. She was completely as- 
tonished, but she had to believe it; she 
had no choice.” 

The Greshams began reading C. S. 
Lewis. They approached the Gospel as 
fiction writers would—with raised eye- 
brows. But “our critical sense told us that 
the story of Jesus, from internal evidence, 
really happened,” he concludes. 

There was still the problem of alcohol- 
ism. By the spring of 1948, Gresham was 
panicky because he couldn’t stop drink- 
ing. He prayed to God to cure him (“God 
sought me”)—and his prayer was an- 
swered. Gresham joined Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and hasn’t had a drink since. 

Gresham decided to join his neighbor- 
hood congregation, a simple Presbyterian 
church in Staatsburg, N. Y., where he is 
now an elder. The whole family was re- 
ceived together. Gresham sums up: “Bap- 
tized an Episcopalian, raised an agnostic, 
in turns a Unitarian, a hedonist, a stoic, 
a Communist, a self-made mystic, and an 
eclectic grabber after woth, I had at last 
come home.” 
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Spain. belongs 
on your HOLY YEAR 


itinerary 


cane macnn obo anae 


ARABIC ARCHITECTURE 


SPLENDID ROADS 





above all SEE 
... for its different and forever memorable 
form of beauty ... its gay fiestas and color- 
ful folklore ...its fabulous art and culture 


...its stirring past and progressive present 
...its inexpensive and bountiful pleasures. 


Moreover, Spanish hotels are excellent. Food 
and transportation are good. Dollar exchange 
is favorable. Recreational and resort facili- 


ties are widely-varied and world-renowned. 


So don’t miss Spain if you’d make the most 
of your trip abroad. By air, it is only a 
few hours away from Rome, London or Paris. 
It is easily reached by rail or motor from 
France or Portugal...served by air or 
steamship from the United States. 


See your travel agent for literature 


and full details or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 























“ Pabco Mastipave floor covering is 
installed in our main trucking aisles 
and also in our men’s and women’s 
rest rooms,” says Jesse Nitker, 

Factory Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & 
Co., Inc.—one of the nation’s foremost 
clothing manufacturers. 

“We are very well satisfied with 
the way these Pabco Mastipave floors 
are standing up under traffic. They 
look as well today as the day they were 
laid. We would not hesitate to recom- 
mend this type of flooring to anyone 
desiring a good wearing floor surface.” 


TAKES THE POUNDING 
OF MILLIONS OF FEET 


Every building needs Pabco Mastipave! For 25 
years, the Nation's blue chip industries, public 
carriers, hospitals, public school systems have 
demonstrated that Pabco Mastipave — both 

a regular and non-slip Grip-Tread 
types — costs little, looks good, 
wears even betrer! Grip -Tread 
Mastipave is sold in roll goods 
only — regular Mastipave is 
available in roll goods and tiles. 





FOR THE FULL 


w 
SEND NO MASTIPAVE! 


sTORY OF 





1G 


; THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16 * Chicago 54 * San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A, nearest office) 


GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation 
to me, please send folder, “Every Building 
Needs Pabco Mastipave.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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SQUASH RACQUETS: 


For Older Men 


It is unlikely that Don Strachan (pro- 
nounced Strawn) ever tried harder: His 
jowly face turned a vivid red. Every time 
he swung his racquet, he agonizingly 
stuck out his tongue—an old habit that 
somehow has never got his tongue bitten 
“except in a couple of fist fights.” Any 
failure made his eyes roll with profane 
balefulness. 

But Strachan, champion in 1935 and 
1939, entered the national amateur squash 
racquets singles tournament in New York 
last week as a man of 41. By popular con- 


sensus, the pursuit of a noisy rubber ball’ 


inside the four walls of a squash court 
was a younger man’s business. Even Jack 
Leibel, the veteran Canadian champion 
who put out Strachan in the very first 
round, didn’t kid himself. “Around 35,” 
the 38-year-old Leibel said, “a man 
should stop expecting to win any impor- 
tant singles title.” Before the 1950 cham- 
pionship was decided, however, the popu- 
lar notions about the sport’s danger age 
(and its requisite swankness) were re- 
vised. 

Upsets: Leibel himself was eliminated 
in the quarterfinals at the stylish Univer- 
sity Club by the shrewd drop shots of 
Roger Bakey, a 36-year-old Boston glue 
salesman who didn’t take up the game 
until he was 29 (“There were no squash 
courts at Middlebury College”). 

Dick Rothschild, a sharp-featured Wall 
Street broker who will be 36 in April, 
joined Bakey in the semifinals by dealing 
out a straight-game pasting to Charley 
Brinton of Philadelphia, No. 2 in the 
seedings and winner of four of the 
tournament’s last six renewals. 
The top-seeded star, Diehl 
Mateer Jr. of Haverford Col- 
lege, current intercollegiate 
champion and only 21, was 
upset by one Jack Isherwood, 
a brick salesman from Pitts- 
burgh. At 28, Isherwood was 
the youngest of the four 
semifinalists. The oldest: Ed 
Hahn, a former New York 
policeman who helps manage 
a Detroit health club and is 
37 years old. 

On the word of his own 
coach, Hahn was a limited 
shotmaker—“but he comes up 
with his best ones where they 
count most.” He also turned 
out to be a glib getter, con- 
sistently in position to make 
a return with a minimum of 
strain. Not at all disconcerted 
by Isherwood’s 6-0 opening 
lead, Hahn searched out a 
weakness in his rival’s fore- 
hand and bore down on it 


to win quite easily: 16-14, 15-10, 15-10. 

Another tenacious retriever, the. bottle- 
legged Bakey, discarded his earlier em- 
phasis on drop shots against the com- 
paratively frail-looking Rothschild. “I 
took the advice of the hundred coaches 
that every squash player draws whether 
he wants them or not,” Bakey said later. 
“They told me that a bird dog like Roths- 
child would eat up my drop shots.” Dur- 
ing the first game Bakey kept his man 
badly off-balance; not until midway 
through the second game did Rothschild 
get his hands on a lead. But thereafter 
the New Yorker gradually ground Bakey 
into errors. Still deceptively fast even 
when he began grunting painfully on 
every shot, Rothschild won, 10-15, 15-12, 
15-6, 15-10. 

In the championship final this Monday, 
Rothschild never had a chance. Hahn got 
off to 6-0 and 6-1 leads in the first two 
games, wavered briefly in the third one, 
then whacked in six straight points at the 
finish to take the title, 15-4, 15-10, 17-14. 


HORSE RACING: 


. The Quick and the Queer 


This week any man trying to spot the 
1950 Kentucky Derby winner had a lot 
of places to look. William Goetz’s Your 
Host, was poking about in the Santa Anita 
gold mine in California; he had chipped 
off $100,111 in two nuggets and would 
try for the $100,000 Santa Anita Derby 
Feb. 18. 

Such possibilities as Middleground, 
winner of four out of five races last year 
despite leg trouble, and Hill Prince, 
beaten only once in seven starts, were 
spending the winter down on the farm. 
Many owners and trainers, however, evi- 
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Jones and Theory, alias “Weary” 


GO Newsweek, February 20, 1950 






































Nowhere else 
is so much candv manufactured 
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4% > this of the most important 
; ~ aspects of Chicago’s food 


processing activities is its world 
leadership in the manufacture of candy. 
More than 95% of Illinois’ $299,713,000 candy production 
comes from Chicago area manufacturers. In 1948, they accounted 
for 31% of the nation’s $944,925,000 candy output. Many factors con- 
tribute to Chicago’s leadership in the candy industry. Essential ingredients 
... milk, butter, eggs, corn syrup and fruits are immediately available from 
the rich dairy, farm and orchard lands of the surrounding area. Unparalleled rail, 
water, highway and air transportation brings to the city the sugar, nuts, spices, oils 
and fruit from all over the world. Added to these are the advantages of the 
city itself, where specialized equipment for candy ‘cooking, plentiful ; 
labor of every degree of training, skilled nutritional research 
resources, plus expert merchandising and distributing facil- 
ities, are ever abundant. The diversity of Chicago’s candy 
products, from the finest packaged goods to the children’s 
penny favorites, reflects the tremendous and varied 
resources available here to the candy industry. 
Numerous other industries enjoy similar benefits 
from location in the Chicago area. Should you 
wish information concerning Chicago’s advantages 
for your business, we will gladly furnish you a con- 
fidential survey of conditions here, as they apply to your 
specific problem. There is no obligation, of course, 
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Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing +» Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY «¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 








Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here's something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 


These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling —more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


7fssocunow OF Zyucvicw AUROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
acide geet nie ») 2 
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dently didn’t share the old belief that 


winter campaigning weakened a young 
horse. Approximately 250 three-year-olds 
were quartered at the Hialeah track’ in 
Florida, conditioning spot for six recent 
Derby winners: Whirlaway (1941), 
Shut Out, (1942), Pensive (1944), Hoop 
Jr. (1945), Citation (1948), and Pon- 
der (1949). The track’s current tenants 
included Oil Capitol, the 1950 Derby’s 
winter-book favorite, and Theory, a Cal- 
umet teammate of the great Citation. 
Four-Secked Hest: Wherever this 
years winner might be, as Derby nom- 
inations closed Feb. 15, the leading can- 
didates ran to a peculiar lot: 
> Your Host had a neck deformity and 
four white socks. The twisted neck, forc- 
ing him to carry his head sidewise, was 
injured during his baby days. The four 
white socks reminded people of a staunch 
race-track taboo: “One white foot, buy 
him; two white feet, try him; three white 
feet, look about him; four white feet, 
do without him.” (The $20,000 Your 
Host has, nevertheless, already returned 
$133,970.) 
> Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Bed 
O’Roses, leading moneymaker among the 
two-year-olds in 1949 with $199,200, was 
a filly—and no filly has won the Derby 
since Regret came through in 1915. 
> Hill Prince, until he began to run, 
could make a bettor wonder. His tail 
was as skimpy as a marked-down hobby- 
horse’s, 
> Theory carried the relaxed-attitude 
idea to such an extreme that stable hands 
called him “Weary.” 
> Oil Capitol, a beast that started out 
as an advertising gag, was all the time 
giving himself rumbling _ bellyaches. 
Owner Tom Gray, a Tulsa auto dealer, 
bought him as a yearling on the outside 
chance that he would fetch some public- 
ity for the Oklahoma city. But until a 
cribbing strap was put on him it looked 
as if the black “Oklahoma Gusher” might, 
in fits of boredom, crib himself to death. 
To pass the time in his stall he gnawed 
any wood he could get his teeth on, suck- 
ing in air as he gnawed and ending up 
with indigestion and gas on the stomach. 
One-Horse String: Last week Gray’s 
one-horse stable seemed pitiably small 
beside Calumet Farm’s 30-horse Hialeah 
string,* billeted in a double row of 
stables tended by a 30-man staff and 
backed by Owner Warren Wright’s bak- 
ing-powder millions. But when Calumet’s 
shrewd trainer, Ben Jones, was asked 
for a Derby size-up, he replied: “At this 
stage, Oil Capitol is the horse to beat.” 
Quite a few experts thought Jones’s 
own candidate would be hard to beat on 
Derby Day. In the Bahamas Handicap 
Feb. 4 Theory had been boxed in at one 
point and forced wide at another, but 








*Calumet also had a 29-horse unit working at 
Santa Anita, where Ponder and Citation finished one- 
two in $50,000 San Antonio Handicap Feb. 11. 
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Delivers Loads That 
Must Go Through! 


For loads that must reach the job in spite 
of tough going that halts ordinary trucks 
—you can depend on “go-anywhere”’ 
performance with Willys - Overland’s 
‘Jeep’ 4-Wheel-Drive Trucks. 


The extra traction of all-wheel drive 
gets you through deep-rutted mud and 
loose sand, takes you over ice-glaze and 
snow. In low-low, this sure-footed truck 
climbs grades up to 48%. For highway 
travel, shifting to 2-wheel drive dis- 
engages the front wheels. 

Ask your Willys-Overland dealer to 
demonstrate this great truck that gives 
you 4-wheel-drive performance and the 
economy of low weight (5300 Ibs. 
GVW)—built by the world’s largest 
maker of all-wheel-drive vehicles. 





‘JEEP’ ¢Mce/Drve TRUCKS 


FOR FARM AND 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





FEATURES YOU WANT FOR ECONOMY, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY—Functional 


truck bodies with wide-opening hoods— 
high-clearance fenders that make wheels 
easily accessible—protected headlights. 
Roomy cab with comfortable seats—arm 
rests—extra deep windows with vent 
wings—pushbutton latches. Built for 
long life with low maintenance and 
operating costs. 


INDUSTRY 
¢ MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 














See how 
the Burroughs plan 


will ease 
your 


work! 


This new portfolio gives 
you the opportunity to 
study each part of the Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial 
Accounting in detail, shows 
how each fits into the com- 
plete figure-picture of your 
business. Send for it today! 


Name 


| 
| 
J 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” 





Street 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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n doing the complete job 


because 





it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


BURROUGHS INDUSTRI : 
ACCOUNTING ACHIN 


tbh Ade 


Because it computes ... as it types... as it posts, the 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine hand!es each 
set of figures just once! 


Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 

form in one fast, continuous operation, 
ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 
and needless operations are eliminated. 
So is the expense and chance of error that 
the rehandling of figures entails. 


The result is complete and current records 
of your business every day... records that 
really mean something to management! 


One Burroughs handles ai// of your 
different records— accounts receivable 
and accounts payable records, material 
and cost records, wage accrual and 
payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 


For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 
Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
the coupon. 


Burroughs 
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the long-legged bay’s unusually smooth 
running action brought him his sixth vic- 
tory in a nine-race career. 

At this time a year ago Jones had told 
people to forget about Ponder, who 
later became his fifth Derby winner. Last 
week the trainer was somewhat less 
guarded. “Theory isn’t a real top horse,” 
he said, “but every once in a while he'll 
win a big one.” 


BASKETBALL: 


All in the Mind 


Last week Dr. David Tracy, a psy- 
chologist recently hired to talk some 
gumption into the despised St. Louis 
Browns, arranged a demonstration. His 
worst enemies couldn’t say he had picked 
a soft touch. For twenty minutes in a 
New York City dressing room he talked 
at the St. Francis College basketball 
team, beaten ten times in fifteen games. 

“Relax completely,” he urged, “and 
listen carefully . . . Let nothing bother 


Senbo—Srechivn Eagle 
Dr. Tracy: “Close your eyes...” 


you... They [City College of New York] 
are sure to be overconfident . . . Don’t let 
the muscles in your neck tighten; keep 
your hands, shoulders, and knees loose 
at all times. 

“Close your eyes, bow your heads, and 
relax completely . . . Your arms are grow- 
ing heavy. Your legs are growing heavy 
. « » Your whole body is growing heavy 
. .. All your muscles are letting go... 
You are going to sleep and you will not 
wake up until I tell you . . . Now you 
are completely relaxed and you will play 
the game of your lives . . . You have an 
irresistible desire to win and you will 
win. 

Final score: CCNY, 68; St. Francis, 46. 
“To guarantee results in a given game,” 
the doctor of metaphysics explained, “I 
must talk to a team at least six times.” 


Newsweek, February 20, 1950 G 














you cant build 


Attit 





with a 








Yes, you can build a plant site 
with a bulldozer. But what about 
the attitude of the people in the 
community where your new plant 
will be located? 


That’s the question ... and Mis- 
sissippi has the answer! 

Under the state’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan, the people of Missis- 
sippi are proving their friendly 
attitude towards industry. They are 


doing it by voting bonds to con- 


struct buildings and plant sites for 
new industrial enterprises. 

This attitude is inherent in the 
Mississippian’s way of life. What’s 


Bulldozer 








more, it is attitude in action... 
attested to by such concrete cases 
as the following: 


Ocean Springs, Miss.—$100,- 
000 bond issue. E. R. Moore 
Co., mfr., academic caps and 
gowns. Vote: 847 FOR, 27 
against (Dec. 10, 1949). 


Mississippi has other exclusive 
advantages in addition to those 
offered by the BAWI Plan. These 
factors are graphically presented 
in a new industrial booklet— 
“INSIDE MISSISSIPPI” — avail- 
able to interested executives on 
request. ° 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building 
For Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


MISSI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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I said “DON’T FORGET THE ANGOSTURA* 
IN MY MANHATTAN!”" 


AyGO57Upa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Everyone knows how Angostura rounds-out 
the taste of aManhattan! But do you know how 
frequently fine chefs use Angostura on roasts 
and other meat dishes for extra-piquant flavor? 
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YOUR NEIGHBOR 


SUBSCRIBES 
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Subdivisions of the Mother- Tongue 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ROM the day when Marconi sub- 

dued and saddled the sound wave, 
about 25 per cent of the radio an- 
nouncers in this country and Great 
Britain have used the English lan- 
guage as their medium. Among sports 
announcers, the percentage runs 
slightly over 15. The rest of the latter, 
to protect themselves from 
eavesdroppers, émploy a 
form of Ute dialect inter- 
spersed with war whoops. 
That explains why the 
Hooperatings of Harry Wis- 
mer and William Stern are 
so high on the Ute reser- 
vation. 

This department is all in 
favor of discretion. It agrees 
that the researches of these 
men should remain top secret, in the 
interest of national security. But why 
should a broadcast made nominally in 
English be kept confidential from an 
English-speaking audience? That is 
the problem that looks us in the eye 
today. 


T appears that a crisis of that sort 
I arose a couple of weeks ago in con- 
nection with the fight between Joey 
Maxim and Freddie Mills for the 
cruiserweight championship of the 
world. A London announcer, describ- 
ing the bout entirely in English, was 
unintelligible to his audience on this 
side of the sea. 

It was not the fault of the air 
waves. They were so clear you could 
shave in them. Nor was it a question 
of confusion in the ring. Everyone 
forgave J. Andrew White gladly at 
the time of the Dempsey-Firpo fight, 
when the Wild Handball of the Pam- 
pas oscillated so swiftly between the 
perpendicular and the horizontal that 
all Mr. White could do was scream: 
“He’s up—he’s down—he’s up—he’s 
down—he’s up—he’s‘ down—he’s up!” 

The only thing clear was that Firpo 
had used up his supply of downs, and 
had better kick. He did so. Dempsey 
sailed cleanly between the uprights, 
and the visitor led 3-0. Till the papers 
came out next day, no radio listener 
knew for sure that the home team 
had scored a winning touchdown in 
the second half. 

In the Mills-Maxim fight, there was 
only one knockdown. And still, up 





to that point, the American public 
could not make sense of the BBC 
broadcast. A number of newspaper 
critics complained to that effect. What 
was their bewilderment to learn from 
British sentinels in this country that 
the unintelligibility is mutual. 

One radio columnist heard from an 
Anglo-American reader who 
said that in his view, Clem- 
ent McCarthy—old Uncle 
Clem—was the apotheosis of 
semantic nebulosity. It 
seemed to him as though 
Clement were calling fights 
in pure Runic. 

Now, the fact is that Mr. 
McCarthy talks perfect Eng- 
lish, in three sharps. The 
case is a curious one. Un- 
less they have been replaying him on 
television, his last important fight 
broadcast, his swan song, was deliv- 
ered the night of the Joe Louis-Tommy 
Farr fight. And that was a call that 
should have delighted every patriotic 
Briton. There was nothing wrong with 
Clem’s prose. It parsed, and it spar- 
kled. The bright, clear sense of it was 
that Farr had won nearly all the 
rounds. 

In short, when Mike Jacobs sum- 
moned Uncle Clement to his presence 
the next day, stripped him of his 
epaulets, asked for his sword, and dis- 
connected him like a summer tele- 
phone, he was not criticizing the Mc- 
Carthy grammar. He was pointing out, 
rather crisply, to be sure, that there 
are fights and fights. If Clem was fond 
of the one he had described the night 
before, he should have waited till it 
happened, 


YEWITNESSES to the Louis-Farr 
bout were aware that Louis, us- 
ing his left hand only, had chopped 
Farr’s face into a condition bordering 
on Salisbury steak. The broadcast was 
not a failure in semantics, as I under- 
stand it. It was a noble work of fic- 
tion, like “Ivanhoe.” And before we 
criticize radio for faults of diagnosis, 
let us remember, in re the Mills-Maxim 
fight last month, that the stately Asso- 
ciated Press, the fearless United Press, 
and the incandescent International 
News Service scored it in three widely 
different ways. It must have defied 
interpretation. 
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MODERATE MIDDLE SOUTH 


lmao 


Favors Industrial Operation 





The mild climate of THE MIDDLE SOUTH appeals 
to both industry and labor. To industry it means 
lower plant costs. To workers it means pleasant 


working conditions, more opportunity for healthy 
recreation. 


In addition to climate, THE MIDDLE SOUTH offers 
a dependable labor supply, abundant natural gas and 
oil, a wealth of agricultural and forest raw resources, 
adequate transportation over interconnected rail and 
water systems, electric power, a strategic position on 
the trade routes joining mid-continental United States 
with world markets, and a public attitude that wel- 
comes new industry. This combination of desirable 
factors identifies THE MIDDLE SOUTH—Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Mississippi—as a region of eco- 
nomic unity. 


Industry’s confidence in the future of THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH is based on the region’s combination of ad- 
vantages. That confidence is reflected in the invest- 
ments industry is making in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 
Three such investments are represented by the plants 
on your right. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MiSSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Mississippi 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


New Orleans 14, La, 





olin astm 


IN ARKANSAS — MUNSINGWEAR, INC., makes 
ladies’ fine nylon hosiery in this plant at Rogers. A 
good labor supply and favorable working conditions 
were among the reasons this plant was located in 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 





IN LOUISIANA—COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
CORPORATION, Sterlington, doubled its produc- 
tion facilities in 1948. The plant makes ammonia used 
in fertilizer and methanol used in anti-freeze. Good 
working conditions for a high type of labor, abundance 
of natural gas, and proximity to a large fertilizer mar- 
ket were factors influencing the expansion. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—HASPEL’S INCORPORATED, 
Tylertown. This plant, a branch of one in New Orleans, 
was completed in 1947. It makes men’s refreshable 
summer suits for national distribution. The Tyler- 
town location was chosen because of availability of 
dependable labor, a cooperative community attitude 
and facilities for marketing. 

















Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ — one 
of a complete line of 2-manval-and-pedal -church and home organs starting at $1285* 


our own Hammond Organ — 


Jor as tittle as 1285"/ 


Stor DREAMING of the magnificent music 
you might play on your own organ some- 
day. This pleasure can be yours—now! 

Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* 
—the lowest price in years. 


You can quickly and easily learn to play 
simple music with the color and feeling 
that only this great organ can provide. 
This is the instrument that inspires you 
to play! Your living room, whether it is 
large or small, can amply accommodate a 
Hammond Organ. 


You needn’t know a note of music 

to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
Play simple melodies on the Hammond 
Organ in less than a month, without pre- 
vious knowledge of music. Yes, the experi- 
ence of thousands of Hammond Organ 
owners proves it can be done. It’s easier 
than you think. 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


Hammond Organ models: 


(0 Spinet Model C) Church Model 
OC) Home Model () Concert Model 


Costs as little as $1285*— 

less than many fine pianos! 
The Hammond Organ gives you match- 
less musical enjoyment. Yet you can own 
this majestic instrument for less than 
you'd pay for many fine pianos. Conven- 
ient terms available at most dealers. 


Looks at home in your home! 
Whatever your living room’s size, a 
Hammond Organ fits into it beautifully. 
No special installation needed. Plug it into 
an electric outlet and play. The Hammond 
Organ is the only organ in the world that 
never needs tuning.t 


Send the coupon today! 
Stop in at your dealer’s where you can see 
and hear the Hammond Organ, proved by 
years of service in homes and churches 
throughout the world. For more details 
and the name of your nearest dealer, mail 
the coupon now. 





CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional *Pedal Solo Unit, 











— tunable to preference by 
sustain tlalcheciadlcialaciia i tienntaieaiis the organist. 
SUB OGL.. ...cccecerevecesenssococrssoncosscnsosscotocssocscssvenssenoessososecososoces *f. o. b. Chicago. Prices include 
Federal excise tax which is 
City P. O. Zone........ State » & rebated to churches. 
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Rise of Isaac Stern 


At 29, Isaac Stern is generally still 
identified as the “young American violin- 
ist.” Having played in public in San 
Francisco since he was 11 and in New 
York since he was 17, Stern is more than 
anxious that the “young” be dropped. “I 
don’t want to take any excuses for my 
youth—or for anything else,” he says. 
“I'm willing to put it on the line.” 

What Stern has put on the line more 
than entitles him to a promotion from 
the “promising” class into the fully “ar- 
rived” division. Aside from the consistent- 
ly excellent and even superlative reviews 
given his work by the majority of critics 
across the country, Stern draws a quantity 
and quality of concert dates comparable 
only to such fiddlers as Heifetz, Milstein, 
and Francescatti. From May of 1949 to 
May of 1950 he will have played around 
150 concerts in South America, Europe, 
and the United States. Nine years ago, 
when he was 20, he was lucky to get 
dates at $250 to $350 an appearance. 
Today, he grosses between $75,000 and 
$100,000 each year. 

Last week in Boston, Stern, the only 
major violinist who is American-trained, 
played two of his most important dates 
of the 1949-50 season. On Feb. 10 (with 
a repeat performance on the 11th), he 
and the Boston Symphony under Charles 
Miinch presented the world premiére of 
William Schuman’s Violin Concerto. 

Sereerer: The new work was received 
with severe reservations—“strongly indi- 
vidual and somewhat baffling,” wrote 
Cyrus Durgin of The Boston Globe. But 
Stern, as usual, was cited for his rich- 
ness of tone, remarkable technique, 
and strict attention to the composer’s 
intentions. “Sorcerer of the fiddle who 
is also a first-rate musician,” said 
Durgin. 

It is a particular tribute to talent, train- 
ing, musicianship, character, and _per- 
sonality that Isaac Stern has “played out” 
that awkward period between youthful 
genius and mature artistry in full view of 
the public—and has not only held that 
public, but increased it with each new 
season. Stern freely admits that he came 
unprepared to New York for his debut 
recital at Town Hall in 1937. The re- 
views all noted his extraordinary promise, 
but “were of the ‘yes-but’ variety,” he re- 
calls now. 

So Isaac went back to San Francisco 
and studied for another year. When he re- 
turned to New York in 1938 for a second 
recital, the reviews he received con- 
tained fewer reservations, a trend which 
continued. Through this period his origi- 
nal patron, a wealthy San Francisco 
matron, didnot become discouraged and 
finally, in 1941, Stern was signed by 
S. Hurok. 

The year 1948 brought a new and 
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significant factor into Stern’s life. In 
November, he married Nora Kaye, star of 
Ballet Theater and America’s premiére 
dramatic ballerina. She had heard him 
play, but he never had the time or op- 
portunity to see her dance until nearly 
four months after they were married. The 
ballet was “Fall River Legend.” “Every- 
one else was applauding,” Isaac remem- 
bers. “I cried.” 

Both born of Russian parents (Isaac 
was brought to America from Russia 
when he was 1; Nora was born in New 
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The Sterns: “Marriage between dates” 


York), they have, by virtue of their dif- 
ferent careers, led a hectic and uncon- 
ventional married life. “We have a mar- 
riage between dates,” he explains. Nora 
replies—with the candor so well known 
to all her friends: “He’s always walking 
in when I least expect him.” 

When they have the time, the Sterns 
call home what was once an old-fashioned 
apartment on Riverside Drive in New 
York. It has now been completely done 
over in very modern style, even to the 
wildest “istic” pictures on the walls. The 
big dining room is a most important center 
in the apartment, for Isaac is the chunky, 
food-loving type whose interest in tennis 
and table tennis barely holds down his 
weight. 

He also is a fiend for numbers, 
charts, and statistics, can rattle off all 
major-league batting averages (he is a 
Yankee fan), and can adjust any air or 
rail timetable to find Nora for at least a 
few hours. She has made a balletomane 
out of him, and he even wants to play for 
a specially commissioned ballet which 
would feature his violin and her dancing. 
Hurok’s advice: “Stick to the fiddle, son.” 
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gravest headache is 
one you don’t feel 


- « e But—not so at American Brass Co.! 
There, 3 Less Help Handles 80% More 
Volume, with a Ditto ‘‘One-Writing’’ 
System. 


It’s easy to change a method which you KNOW is 
wasteful. The more serious losses go on in systems 
which seem efficient, but are not. Looking at their 
operations in that new light many managers find 
amazing profits where none were apparent. Here’s 
how: 

In such routines as order-billing, production, 
payroll and purchasing, 90 per cent of the work is 
in rewriting the same data on different forms. This 
is a total waste of salaried time. It slows up and 
confuses operations. It strains customer relations. 
IT WASTES PROFITS ENORMOUSLY. 


Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System, the writ- 
ing’s done once, then duplicated instantly, mechan- 
ically, without error. There’s no rewriting. The 
procedure is streamlined. Waste becomes profit. 
Cost cuts of 50 per cerit and more, plus other bene- 
fits, are common with Ditto. Better mail the cou- 
pon now! And let a Ditto Systems Engineer explain! 


Ditto, Inc. 
2220 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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IN BLACK, 
OR IN COLORS 


$2.75 up 


When you choose an 
Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set you 
choose a set made to 
do business writing the 
way you do it. For 
Esterbrook is the foun- 
tain pen desk set that 
lets you... 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 

| YOU WRITE 


From the world’s larg- 
est variety of point 
styles you select the 
point that matches 
your writing and your 
writing job exactly. 
You can even put 
this point in the pen 
yourself. 

In case of damage, 
all point styles are in- 
stantly replaceable—at 
any pen counter. 35c 
and 85c. Ask for a 
demonstration. 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 
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Griswold of Yale 


Ever since Charles Seymour an- 
nounced his imminent retirement as pres- 
ident of Yale University last April, mem- 
bers of the Yale Corporation had been 
sifting and scanning candidates to suc- 
ceed him. This week they made their 
choice: 43-year-old Alfred Whitney Gris- 
wold, Yale professor of history. He will 
become the institution’s sixteenth presi- 
dent next July 1. 

“Whit” Griswold, who traces his an- 
cestry back to six Connecticut colonial 





EDUCATION 





Ill., just 25 miles west of Chicago, has 
always specialized in training evangeli- 
cal Christian men and women as citi- 
zens, and on the graduate level as Protes- 
tant fundamentalist ministers. The 
“Wheaton family” must abstain from 
“smoking, dancing, card playing, the use 
of liquor in any form, and attendance at 
theaters (including the ‘movies’).” 

Last week it seemed that the college 
had really been given over to Christ and 
His Kingdom. During the semi-annual 
Evangelistic Week, which started Feb. 5, 
students were invited by President 
V. Raymond Edman to “give a word of 
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Classes forgotten, Wheaton students prayed and confessed for 39 hours 


governors and Eli Whitney (Yale 1792) 
of cotton-gin fame, has studied and 
taught at Yale for the past 25 years. He 
won his A.B. in 1929 and a Ph.D. in 1933. 
Author and authority on American polit- 
ical science and foreign policy, Dr. Gris- 
wold in 1948 helped found the Univer- 
sity Council which seeks to draw alumni 
closer to Yale. His contacts there should 
prove most useful during Yale’s 250th 
anniversary year in 1951. 

Born at Morristown, N. J., Dr. Gris- 
wold is tall, wiry, and vigorous, with a 
sharp wit and a hearty laugh. His mar- 
riage to Mary Morgan Brooks in 1930 
has brought them three daughters and a 
son. Informed of his new job, he quipped: 
“It came as a complete surprise to me 
. . . My wife is bearing up bravely. I’m 
hungry but I feel fine.” 


Wheaton Repents 


Engraved on the cornerstone of Wheat- 
on College’s main building is the college 
motto “For Christ and His Kingdom.” 
The 90-year-old institution at Wheaton, 


testimony.” Wednesday evening, Feb. 8, 
ten students came up to speak. More and 
more followed as the spirit moved them. 
Hours passed, and still the young men 
and women came forward to accuse 
themselves of sin in a spontaneous feeling 
of revival. 

A red-haired young man said he had 
difficulty in telling whether he loved his 
fiancée or the Lord more. “I got that 
straight with her this afternoon,” he said. 
“The Lord comes first.” A girl confessed 
to cheating in her Bible class. 

About 3 a.m., Dr. Edman asked if 
there were any more testimonials. Some 
150 people jumped to their feet. The 
meeting went on all night, punctuated by 
hymn singing and occasional airing of the 
1,300-seat Pierce Memorial Chapel. Gil 
Dodds, famous mile runner who is now 
Wheaton’s track coach, sat in the chapel 
among the students. Classrooms were 
empty, classes abandoned. 

After 39 straight hours of confessions, 
the testimonials were stopped by Presi- 
dent Edman for fear of “notoriety.” The 
demonstration, which had occurred in 
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1936 and 1943 at Wheaton for shorter 
time periods, was reminiscent of the 
Buchmanite revival meetings and public 
confessions at Pennsylvania State’College 
and Princeton during the last 40 years. 
At a sobered Wheaton back in classes 
on Friday, the 1,600 students prayed that 
the revival would “sweep the nation.” 


Hebrew Carries On 


Since the end of December, a short, 
rotund little man with piercing brown 
eyes has been touring the United States 
and Canada. Russian-born, he lived and 
taught in England for 55 years, 28 of 
them at the University of Leeds. Now, 


at 62, Dr. Selig Brodetsky, mathemati-~ 


cian and aerodynamics authority, is pres- 
ident of the Hebrew University—only 
university in Israel. 

It was Hebrew’s need which brought 
Dr. Brodetsky to the United States just 
two months after he assumed its presi- 
dency. Driven from its home on Mount 
Scopus during Arab-Jewish fighting, tem- 
porarily crammed into makeshift class- 
rooms in the new city of Jerusalem, and 
bulging with a record 1,300 enrollment, 
Hebrew must somehow raise its annual 
budget of $2,800,000. Student fees bring 
in about 4 per cent and the Israel Gov- 
ernment contributes another 7. But the 
remainder must come from friends of the 
university—mostly American. 

As Dr. Brodetsky sailed back to Israel 
this week, the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University wouldn’t say how 
much his whirlwind tour had raised, but 
it was a good guess that the university 
was financially safe for another year. 

Higher Learning: What Hebrew’s 
physical future might be was another 
matter. Although it is only 25 years old, 
twelve foundation stones (for the twelve 
tribes of Israel) were laid on the then 
barren crest of Mount Scopus by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann in 1918. The univer- 
sity was built and ready for students by 
April of 1925 under the leadership of the 
late Dr. Judah Magnes, whom Dr. Bro- 
detsky succeeded. To enter, students had 
to have the equivalent of two years of 
college training, and then worked four 
more years to receive a master’s degree. 

In the fighting over the Palestine parti- 
tion, students and faculty left the Mount 
Scopus site for 22 temporary buildings in 
Jerusalem. Here, among the 238-member 
faculty, such. men as the great social 
philosopher Martin Buber teach eager 
students—many on leave from the army. 

When facilities on Scopus will again 
be available is a moot point. Jordan 
agreed in May 1949 to permit the uni- 
versity to use its Scopus buildings, now 
in Arab territory, but has not acted on 
the decision. Hebrew’s permanent home 
and its future expansion now hinge on 
the final outcome of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. 
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@ “We use Audograph for everything ei @yIe 
from straight correspondence to making iti} 
flight reports at airports. As a dictating TT 
machine, it is wonderfully efficient. And in 
field work, where the units often get rough 
handling, the Audograph is always in 
operating condition. Only minimum routine 
service is ever needed.’ 


@ Manpower is at a premium in Pan American’s far-flung 
airway operations, whether it’s executives dictating correspondence, 
engineers in conference, or pilots flying Clippers. 

The Audograph Electronic Soundwriter—smallest, sturdiest of 
dictation machines—is one of the keys to efficiency among Pan 
American’s personnel. 

“A typical four-man technical engineering conference lasting 
thirteen days,” says Edwin A. Barnes, Jr., Manager of Economic 
Planning, ‘‘would take 18 days of continuous sessions were it not 
for our Audographs. And such conferences involve up to 170 pages 
of typewritten technical data and decisions.” 

The most important contribution to your business that could be 
made at any time is increased office output, increased efficiency of 
personnel. This the Audograph Electronic Soundwriter can give 
you. Write today for specific details. 


GAUDOGRAPH = 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Relentless Realist 


On any wall the paintings of Edward 
Hopper speak unmistakably for them- 
selves, but in the Whitney Museum of 
American Art last week they seemed 
especially forceful. The New York mu- 
seum was showing more Hoppers than 
have ever been seen-in one place before. 
The retrospective exhibition contained 
virtually everything of importance that 
the pioneer realist has done since he left 
art school 40 years ago: 73 oils, 60 water 
colors, 22 etchings, and 17 drawings. It 
was a large, convincing display of the 
American scene, overwhelmingly articu- 
late. 

Hopper has never forgotten the dictum 
of Robert Henri, under whom he studied 
in the early 1900s. Henri told his pupils, 
among whom were such painters as Bel- 
lows, Speicher, Kent, and duBois, that 
they must go to the life they knew best 
for their material. From the start, Hop- 
per looked at what he knew with relent- 
less objectivity, with even less humor 
and romanticism than other members of 
the “Ashcan School,” whose efforts were 
enraging a public that believed, with 
William Dean Howells, that “the smiling 
aspects of life are the more American.” 

Ugliness and Beauty: Life’s smiling 
aspects interested Hopper as little as 
advanced trends in art. Even in 1908, 
when he was only 26, his subjects and 
his attitude were essentially the same as 
they are today. On three European trips 
in his early years, he lived in Paris and 
painted independently, while around him 
the Fauves (“Beasts”) and cubists worked 
frenetically. He returned each time with 
an undamaged objectivity that wasn’t to 
receive any genuine recognition for nearly 
two decades. But he continued to look at 
what he knew best—most of it in New 
York City or New England. He had an 
especially keen eye for that ugliness and 
beauty which Americans have built 
around themselves. 

Though Hopper completes an oil in 
about two weeks’ time, he may wait 


months before he begins another. Con-’ 


sequently, it is his “empty” periods rather 
than technical difficulties that have 
slowed his production. And the fact that 
his friends see more Hopper material 
than Hopper does merely tantalizes them 
and has no effect on him. Rooftops, back 
yards, and tenement walls have made 
them exclaim: “Now, there’s a Hopper!” 
They have persuaded him to come and 
see if it wasn’t; invariably the result has 
been the same. “Well,” he admits, “it’s 
kind of interesting, but it wouldn’t inter- 
est me to.paint.” 

Conversely, a search for some of his 
architectural models has been equally 
fruitless. Even Hopper’s agent, Frank 
Rehn, is ashamed to admit that he has 
been led by a picture’s realism (and Hop- 
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Light bares the grimness of “Early Sunday Morning” in New York... 


per’s personal humor) to hunt down a 
nonexistent building which the artist 
promised was in the neighborhood. 

For the past 36 years Hopper has lived 
and kept his New York studio in one of 
the early-nineteenth-century brick houses 
on Washington Square—teeming with 
“Hopper material.” In the fewer than 
half-dozen times the house has seemed to 
him a worthy subject, he has limited his 
expression to facile water colors of its 
skylights and chimney pots. His artist- 
wife is particularly annoyed by his re- 
fusal to paint anything that looks like a 
studio. “Too arty,” he says. But she 
cannot understand how he resists all those 
familiar things—the plain white walls, his 


granduncle’s mahogany chairs, the rush-- 


backed chairs, and the pot-bellied stove. 
In desperation she has painted the stove 
more than once. 

The quality of reportage which Hop- 
per achieves gives many of his pictures a 
superficial air of illustration. In “Night- 
hawks” the figures in an all-night hash 
house seem held in a dramatic tension 
that almost asks for literal explanation. 
“Office at Night,” “Conference of Night,” 
and even the figureless “Early Sunday 
Morning” (see cut) invite dramatic inter- 
pretation. But, as it is to most good paint- 
ers, light is what he is fundamentally 
dealing in. And perhaps he deals in it 
best when painting his Northeastern 
American shore scenes, such as “Captain 
Upton’s House” (see cut). 





Prints from Whitney Museum of American Art 
.-. and the grace of “Captain Upton’s House” in Maine 
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This one National machine handles 
every accounting job in your office. 
Removable form bars enable the 
Operator—in a matter of seconds— 
to change from one. posting job to 
another. 

No matter what the size or type 
of your business, National can cut 
your accounting costs. The savings 
in time and labor often pay for the 
entire installation the first year, and 
then run on as a handsome profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Smart management knows that 
a Capital investment to reduce ex- 
penses is just as important as one 
to increase business. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. See for yourself 
how they improve working condi- 
tions and cut clerical costs. Let 


your local National representative. 


— a systems analyst — show you 
how ynuch can be saved. No cost 


.or obligation, of course! 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet, 
“How to Save 
Money on Your 
Accounting,” from 
your local National 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
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Now I know why Schlitz is... 
The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous !” 


TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman, “The Halls of Ivy,” Friday nights on NBC © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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New Films 


Franeis (Universal-International). For 
the benefit of those who haven't read 
David Stern’s delightfully whimsical 
novel, Francis is a very special Army 
mule. When he has a mind to, he can 
- talk as wisely and as witheringly as an 
' old-time master sergeant. Having been 
‘in the Army a long time, he can also 
keep his mouth shut when the occasion 


- demands. 


On the screen the story of Francis 
comes almost as brightly as it does in 


officialdom to gladden the heart of any- 
one who ever got a draft notice. 
> Francis, who had no ideas about a 
movie career until his seven-year con- 
tract with Universal (starting at $125 
per week) was signed last year, was 
born thirteen years ago in Chicopee, 
Mo. He first stepped into the limelight 
just before he came to Hollywood when 
he was chosen the official mascot of the 
national Democratic Party, successor to 
the famous “Marilla” who died, pre- 
sumably of old age, just after the past 
Presidential campaign. 

In Hollywood Francis has been honored 


Francis has a fatherly scorn for 90-day wonders like O’Connor 


print. Young Lieutenant Stirling (Donald 
O'Connor) is the shavetail who first dis- 
covers the articulate mule in the Bur- 
mese jungles. Francis (voice by Chill 
Wills) treats Stirling with all the fatherly 
contempt a Regular Army man reserves 
for reserve officers. But at the same time 
he turns out to be an infallible tipster 
as to the future movements of the Japs 
in the vicinity. 

Thanks to Francis, Stirling finds him- 
self a hero on several occasions, But each 
time he is forced to confess to his com- 
manding officer (Ray Collins) that he 
got his information from a certain mule 
who won't talk to anyone but him. The 
result: he finds himself weaving giant 
baskets in the local “psycho” ward. 

Patricia Medina, who provides some 
routine sex interest, and ZaSu Pitts as a 
fluttery ward nurse support O’Connor in 
maintaining the nominal superiority of 
the human race. But the real star of this 
happily unpretentious funny business is 
a sure-enough mule who, even with a 
borrowed voice, succeeds in poking 
enough fun at the slow molasses of Army 
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with a larger studio entourage than any 
other animal player to date—one that in- 
cludes a make-up man, trainer, hair- 
dresser, and sanitary engineer, complete 
with broom and Airwick. But success 
hasn’t yet gone to his head. Recently he 
balked when offered a chance to have 
his hoof marks set among the prints of 
other film immortals in the pavement 
outside Grauman’s Chinese Theater in 
Los Angeles. “The animal sees very 
little logic,” his trainer explained, “in 
stepping into cement.” 


When Willie Comes Marching 
Home (Twentieth Century-Fox) is an- 
other very funny war picture (see 
above). By this time Hollywood has 
touched on pretty nearly every phase of 
GI activity. But this story of how Bill 
Kluggs went to battle, how far he got, 
and, for that matter, how much good it 
did him makes one of the blandest, 
wackiest war comedies in recent years. 

It is a great day for Punxsutawney, 
Pa., when Bill Kluggs (Dan Dailey), the 
first local boy to enlist after Pearl Harbor, 
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TREES 
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14-inch trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce, 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 
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bravely boards the train for a Missouri 
training camp. His mother (Evelyn Var- 
den) weeps a little, of course, but his dad 
(William Demarest) and his sweetheart 
(Colleen Townsend) are justifiably proud. 
So are the mayor and the cheering towns- 
folk. 

There is another great day when Bill’s 
outfit, passing through Punxsutawney on 
the way to the front—is it England? Ice- 
land? the South PacificP—stops off at 
nearby Loring Field. Once more there is 
the mayor’s tribute and the rousing send- 
off. Only this time Bill doesn’t go any 
place. 

It seems his superiors feel that Bill is 
too good a gunnery instructor to waste 
in action, and pretty soon he is out- 
wearing his welcome around home. Bill’s 
pleas and protests are to no avail. He 
asks for glory and they give him a 
good-conduct medal. Several, in fact. 
The neighbors become openly con- 
temptuous. Even Bill’s mother begins to 
get a little irritated when he shows up at 
the house, and his father, a first-world- 
war hero, given to total recall, feels the 
disgrace keenly. 

So runs Bill’s war record for two ter- 
rible years. Then by accident, he gets a 
chance to fly to England as a replacement 
gunner on a B-17. Bill’s adventures at this 
point defy synopsis, although the Mary 
Loos-Richard Sale screenplay (based on 
a story by Sy Gomberg) gives them a 
nightmare logic. Imagination boggles and 
reboggles as our hero takes on the alpha- 


: bet singlehanded — B-17, V-2, R-boat, 


Me-110, P-38, and the relentless Penta- 
gonism of G-2—but John Ford whips these 
sequences on to a hilarious climax. 

Miss Townsend and the other players 
are helpful all along the line, but 
under the circumstances only Dan Dailey 
counts. If “When Willie Comes Marching 
Home” is triumphant nonsense a good 
deal of the credit goes to his facile, sym- 
pathetic caricature of a man fit to be 
tied in a nation with the red tape to do it. 
> Bill Kluggs’s sendoff to the wars was 
scarcely more impressive than the ovation 
the real-life Punxsutawney, a West Penn- 
sylvania mining town, gave Colleen 
Townsend last week. Appearing locally 
for the world premiére of “Willie,” Miss 
Townsend announced from the flood- 
lighted pulpit of the Presbyterian Church 
that she was permanently quitting film 
work as of Feb. 17 in order to “follow 
God . . . wherever he may lead me.” 

Just how far God would lead the shape- 
ly, blue-eyed starlet from a career that 
could soon be earning her $750 a week 
was the object of considerable press 
skepticism. But Miss Townsend, who 
habitually carries a battered Bible in her 
purse, radiated folksy sincerity as she 
explained she might become a Sunday- 
school teacher, a missionary, or get mar- 
ried and raise “a great big Christian 
family.” 


Newsweek 























How Custer died at the Little Big Horn, courtesy of Budweiser 


General and Mrs. Custer 


Many people don’t realize that there 
was a Mrs. George Armstrong Custer. 
The general, known to generations of 
Americans through the immortal Bud- 
weiser beer advertisement picturing his 
last stand on the Little Big Horn (see 
cut), was a well-known husband in his 
day and age. His bride was a bright, 
pretty, articulate woman from Monroe, 
Mich., named Elizabeth Bacon. Theirs 
was one of the great romances of the 
Civil War. 

Her father refused to let them cor- 
respond because Custer was a military 





Mrs. Custer’s letters made history 
February 20, 1950 


man. This was somewhat like leaving 
Galahad out of the Round Table lunch- 
eons. Custer looked vain, with his long 
red-gold hair and his wide brimmed hats, 
but wasn’t. He wore those hats because 
his skin blistered in the sun. He seemed 
like an adventurer, but was merely too 
good a soldier to be quite credible. He 
had been cited for bravery at Bull Run 
(he arrived at the battlefield straight from 
West Point), made four balloon ascents, 
distinguished himself in the Peninsular 
campaign, captured the first Confederate 
flag won by the Army of the Potomac, and 
had become McClellan’s favorite at the 
time Mr. Bacon decided he could not cor- 
respond with Elizabeth. Thereafter he 
went on to more heroic exploits at Gettys- 
burg. By the time he had become, at 23, 
the youngest brigadier general in the 
army, and everybody’s hero, Mr. Bacon 
relented. 

Had the Custers married earlier, read- 
ers would presumably have more of the 
sort of letters included in “The Custer 
Story.” His were astonishingly candid, 
with their precise accounts of numbers of 
troops and plans for campaigns; hers were 
frequently delightful. Their correspond- 
ence in “The Custer Story” is arranged 
from material which the widow Custer 
(who lived until 1933) still had after a 
lifetime of lecturing and writing. The 
story of the Last Stand is as good as 
ever. (THE Custer Story. By Marguerite 
Merington. 339 pages. Devin-Adair. $5.) 


Philadelphia Story 


The lesson of Mary Fanning Wick- 
ham’s “Device and Desire” is that, if lady 
writers have to imitate others, the best 
one to imitate is probably Jane Austen. 
This is particularly the case if the scene 
is Philadelphia and the family a collec- 
tion of well-bred egomaniacs, living in 
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- and entertaining lunch 


BOOKS 





a monstrous, old, ugly, and expensive 
house in what was once the fashionable 
section of Coterie Hill. As the book 
opens, Ernest Purdon’s wife has died, and 
his aged mother, with $6,000,000 to dis- 
pose of, is dying, an event made somber 
for the heirs by their knowledge that the 
old lady has been trying for years to 
devise a will which will leave all of them 
with not quite enough to live on. 

For Ernest, freedom means an oppor- 
tunity to resume his love affair, tactfully 
broken off during his wife’s long illness 
and because of a quarrel with his mistress 
over the policies of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations. For his eldest daughter it 
means an opportunity (if she can get 
control of her share from her father) to 
escape to Ecuador with her hard-working 
husband. Ernest’s youngest. daughter 
plans to escape with her share to a ranch 
in the West—until the complications of 
the old lady’s will (fairly involved and 
not altogether reasonable, but acceptable 
enough in this dry-ice atmosphere) re- 
sult in the whole fortune’s..going to her. 

The cold-bloodedness of these  attrac- 
tive people emerges rather slowly. Their 
rivalries and passions have something of 
the old-fashioned ornateness “and un- 
necessary decoration of: the Victorian 
furniture. Their semi-highbrow, “helf- 
fashionable, high-Episcopalian world is 
described with a historian’s scrupulous 
attention to its various unimportances. 
Without Jane Austen’s example, “Device 
and Desire” would not amount to much, 
but with her help it is a neat, intelligent, 
unpretending light novel. (DEvICE AND 
Desire. By Mary Fanning Wickham. 254 
pages. Lippincott. $2.75.) 


Communist Catalogue 


Hallett Abend’s “Half Slave, Half Free” 
is perhaps the most complete account of 
the worldwide strength of the Communist 
movement that is available to the gen- 
eral reader. It is a typical newspaperman’s 
book, the work of the veteran New York 
Times Far Eastern correspondent, with 
brief, blunt paragraphs, packed with 
statistics, with occasional enlightening 
personal experiences,* and with the in- 
evitable summing-up entitled “Wanted— 
a Slogan.” 

But halfway through it (the first half 
is largely historical and argumentative), 
the reader may awaken to a realization 
that its long catalogues of Communist 
progress and intrigue give it a kind of 





*For example: When Abend came home in 1930, 
Herbert Hoover summoned him to the White 
House to ask for all the unpublished information 
Abend could give him, listened, and prophesied: 
“For the next 50 years we are going to have to 
send American armed forces to China at frequent 
intervals, in attempts to protect that country and 
ourselves.” In 1934 President Roosevelt sufmmoned 
Abend to Hyde Park, told him all about China 
and Japan, gave him a friendly lecture on his news 
dispatches, and rebuked him pleasantly for his 
pessimism about the Far East, during a charming 
in which “I had never 
been permitted to finish even one sentence.” 


Newsweek 
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journalistic grandeur; it is like a collection 
of shorthand notes for an epic of world 
unrest. 

The 36,000 Communists of Mexico 
(where Moscow expects some explosive 
development within a year); the 5,000 
Communists of Panama, controlled by no 
more than 100 literate party leaders who 
are, however, so capable that the Panama 
Canal is considered indefensible in the 
event of war; the extraordinary situation 
in Guatemala, through which flow all 
Russian funds for distribution to South 
and Central America; the 8,000 young 
Chinese graduates of Sun Yat-sen Univer- 




























Abend revealed the big plot 






sity of Moscow, who sparked the Chinese 
revolution—all these and thousands more, 
in Greece and Indo-China, Korea and 
Outer Mongolia, blend into a pattern, al- 
most become visible as a type, a char- 
acter, and a key actor in the drama of 
the modern world, then fade into a 
vague menace and mystery. 

The individual character of Abend’s 
writing is his combination of professional 
detachment and objectivity about his 
facts, with a forthright denunciation of 
Communist treachery and American am- 
biguity and double-dealing. His denunci- 
ation of Yalta is fierce, doubly so in view 
of his interpretation of its consequences 
at the time of the surrender of Japan and 
the release to the Chinese Communists of 
‘the arms of 625,000 Japanese soldiers. 

The most provocative section of his 
book deals with MacArthur in Japan. 
He sees MacArthur as a harsh and able 
realist in military matters, but an imprac- 
tical visionary in civilian affairs, the situa- 
tion in Japan obscured by an unofficial 
censorship enforced by the closing of 
news sources to correspondents. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the chapter on 
Japan alone would be sensational. But the 
book is so filled with sensational ma- 
\crial that the mind has more than enough 
of it, and the individual episodes lose 
their force in the midst of the general 
alarm, By the old man-bites-dog theory 
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Three men—xnow in your employ—can answer your 


questions on branch plant locations. Based on his own 


requirements for increased sales or operating and dis- 


tribution savings, each will make Metropolitan Oak- 
land (Alameda County), California, his first choice for 


these reasons: 





2. TRAFFIC MANAGER: “In distrib- 
uting to Pacific Coast points, Metropolitan 
Oakland's central location and freight rate ad- 
vantages save time and money on rail, water, 


truck and air shipments.” 





1. SALES MANAGER: “In 9 years the population of 
California, Washington and Oregon climbed to 14,984,000 
—a gain of 53%—and is still climbing. High average income 
gives this market the nation’s highest per capita retail sales. 
Metropolitan Oakland is the population center of the Coast 
—best located to build sales volume at lowest costs!” 





3. PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: 

“W orker productivity is higher, operating costs lower. Mild 
climate cuts heating bills, eliminates weather-caused shut- 
downs, and transportation tie-ups. Fuel shortages are un- 
known. Power is cheap. No summer heat problems.” 
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BOOKS 


of news, it is commonplace, conventional, 
standard, everyday, and not news. This 
book would be newsworthy if somewhere 
on the earth life went on in the old ac- 
customed grooves. (HALF SLavE, HALF 
Free. By Hallett Abend. 304 pages. 
Bobbs, Merrill. $3.) 


Other Books 


Fricut. By George Hopley. 245 pages. 
Rinehart. $2.50. “Fright” is one of those 
gloomy psychological novels in which, 
to lift a phrase from Oscar Wilde, the 
suspense of the author becomes unbear- 
able. It is the story of a synthetic Wall 
Street man of 1915, with g knack for 
using women for his material advance- 
ment, who is blackmailed on the eve of 
his marriage to a beautiful society girl. 
He kills the gold digger and shoves her 
body into the closet before attending 
the ceremony. Thereafter fright takes 
command. 

Tue EMBarKATION. By Murray Gitlin. 
219 pages. Crown. $2.75. This first novel 
takes place in, Italy near Bari on the 
Adriatic, at the time the Jewish DP’s were 
escaping to Palestine. This traffic was 
winked. at by Italy, but furiously fought 
by the British. Martin Tester, a Jewish 
chemist from Massachusetts and a desert- 
er from the United States Army, is picked 
up by a man, known only as Warner, in 
the British secret service, a tall, talkative, 
ex-American on the lookout for deserters. 
To Tester he offers an escape from court- 
martial if he joins up to stop the DP’s. 
Tester agrees, but lets a truckload of 
refugees pass through, planning to escape 
to Palestine with his sweetheart. Warner, 
who has other stool pigeons and inci- 
dentally is the gabbiest secret agent on 
record, traps him. 

Tue Hunter. By Hugh Fosburgh. 233 
pages. Scribners. $2.75. Monk Taylor’s 
passion is hunting, especially mountain 
lions. His millionaire guardian and ranch 
owner has two polo-playing friends from 
the East staying with him, and just for 
laughs Monk undertakes to show them a 
lion. The result is a high-class Western 
that belongs with Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s “The Ox-Bow Incident.” Fosburgh 
has humor and a sense of immediacy in 
his story; he gets inside his characters, 
human and canine; he even has an un- 
canny insight into the mind of the lion 
escaping when Monk’s horse sends Monk 
crashing into a ravine. This is a whale of 
a good hunting story. 





RAYMOND MOLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears on this page, 
is now in England making a first- 
hand appraisal of the British gen- 
eral election. This week Mr. 
Moley’s Perspective appears in the 
Foreign Affairs department. 
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AUTO SHOW... 
3,000,000 miles long 


Every day, a traveling auto show is on the 
move over America’s three million miles 
of highways. Everybody goes to this 
show—sees an endless stream of new cars 
which look better, run better, are better. 
Improved from bumper to bumper, 

these new cars stay newer longer; they 
give much more service at much less cost. 
Thanks for all this go to the automotive 
and related industries. They have long 
used many Monsanto chemicals and 
plastics to bring better transportation 

to America. 


rubber 
on the 
road 


Monsanto chemicals find wide use in the 
manufacture of tires and tubes. Also in 
many other products made of natural or 
synthetic rubber—floor mats, wiper 
blades, engine mounts, clutch and brake- 
pedal pads . . . One important group of 
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Monsanto rubber chemicals— 
accelerators—greatly speeds up 
“curing” time of rubber products; 
saves manufacturers millions of dollars 
a year. Another group, antioxidants, 
protects tires against deterioration; 
adds wear resistance that assures many 
more miles of service even when tires 
are exposed to air, sun, ice and snow. 





where to look for plastics 
Look to Monsanto for plastics. Some 
molding compounds, like Lustrex,* 
come in a full range of brilliant colors, 
including crystal clear—used for speed- 
ometer dials, horn buttons, escutcheons, 
direction lights. This versatile 
compound possesses unusual luster— 
doesn’t absorb water—is chemically 
resistant—odorless . . . Saflex,* 
Monsanto's tough, transparent interlayer, 
puts the safety into safety glass... 
Ultron* is used in wire coatings; 
Resinox* in such molded parts as 
distributor heads, insulators, switches. 














beauty on the highways 
Many automobiles keep their showroom 
beauty for years and years because they 
are protected with finishes containing 
Monsanto resins. The Resimene* 880 
series has special qualities that impart 
beauty, color depth and unusual 
durability to automobile finishes. 
These resins possess maximum gloss 
retention, excellent weatherability, 
scratch and shock resistance. Also, they 
provide manufacturers with all the 
advantages of high-speed production 
in baking synthetics. 





extra miles come in cans 

By blending Monsanto petroleum 
additives with motor oils refiners 
develop lubricants with extra values 
that mean extra miles. Some of these 
additives, such as the Santolubes,* give 
motor oils added ability to keep engines 
clean and better lubricated, thus 
guarding against damage to bearing 
surfaces. This protection assures longer 
engine life, less wear, fewer repairs. 


more information 


Manufacturers in the automotive or re- 
lated industries can get more information 
by checking and returning the coupon. 

Or, write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4 
Missouri. 
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